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THE 8EA OF LOVE, 


BY F. R. HAVERGAL. 


There is sultry gloom on the mountain brow, 
And a sultry glow beneath. 
Oh for a breeze from the western sea, 
Soft and reviving, sweet and free, 
Over the shadowless hill and lea, 
Over the barren heath! 


There are clouds and darkness around God’s 
ways, 
And the noon of life grows hot; 
And though his faithfulness standeth fast 
As the mighty mountains, a shroud is cast 
Over its glory, solemn and vast, 
Veiling but changing it not. 


Send a sweet breeze from thy sea, O Lord! 
From thy deep, deep sea of love! 
Though it lift not the veil from the cloudy 
height, 
Let the brow grow cool and the footsteps light. 
As it comes with holy and soothing might, 
Like the wing of a snowy dove! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


“The Childbearer” is the significant 
title of our leading editorial this week. 
It is written for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
by Wendell Phillips Garr ison, the accom- 
plished editor of the New York Nation, 
and is itself a valuable contribution to 
the discussion now going on in connec- 
tion with the New York Constitutional 
Convention. How the great men of past 
ages, in their broad and liberal concep- 
tions of womanhood, put to shame the 
little legislators of the present day, who 
fear to trust one-half of our citizens with 
political rights, because they are women! 
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Utah will be a sovereign State in 1896. 
Polygamous marriages are forbidden by 
the act of admission, and religious tolera- 
tion is made obligatory. It will be num- 
ber forty-five. We hope it will come in 
a8 woman euffrage State number four. 
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At the sixty-sixth annual Council of the 
Diocese of Kentucky, Rev. George Fitz- 
hue, of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Hick- 
man, Ky., offered an amendment to Section 
3, Canon 2, Title A, to omit the word 
“male” from the requirements for dele- 
gates to the Council. The amendment 
was referred to the Committee on Canons. 


44> 
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Six years ago, on July 20, occurred 
the death of Jennie Collins, of ‘Boflin’s 
Bower.” On July 20, the anniversary, a 
service in her memory was held at the 
New England Helping Hand Home on 
Charles Street. Mrs. E. Trask Hill pre- 
sided and gave a sketch of the life of the 
woman who founded the home. Miss 
Julia Hill sang appropriate selections, 
and Mrs. Abbie W. Rolfe, president of 
the Middlesex W. C. T. U., reviewed the 
work of Jennie Collins among young 
- thrown upon the streets} of our 
city. 


- 





The Report of the Board of Visitors 
appointed to inspect the public institu- 
tions of Boston shows a gratifying im- 
provement in several matters brought to 
public notice by them last year. This 
Board, composed of women and men 
whose names are a guaranty of wisdom 
and faithfulness, makes steady protest in 
behalf of fresh air, regular work, cleanli- 
ness and order. Studying with care the 
best methods of pcenologists and philan- 
thropists both in this country and abroad, 
the Board is making itself felt as an active 
power for good alike in prison, reforma- 
tory and hospital. 


~2> od 


Archbishop Satolli, the Apostolic Dele- 
gate, has given a decision for which Prot- 
estants will thank him as heartily as his 
warmest Catholic supporters. In sus- 
taining on appeal the position of Bishop 
Watterson, of Columbus, against saloon- 
keepers, he has not simply sustained the 
right of a Catholic bishop to guard ‘‘faith 
and morals” in the limits of his diocese, 
but he has declared the liquor traffic ‘‘a 
source of much evil,” and has approved 
of excluding saloon-keepers from socie- 
ties. No previous action of the Catholic 
Church on this subject has been so impor- 
tant as this utterance of the Pope’s rep- 
resentative in the United States. 


or 


Women voted in Union Township, 
N. J., last week, for the first time, for 
school trustees. There are two villages 
in the district, and when the Roselle 
voters arrived they were accompanied by 
their wives. Objection was raised, but 
the chairman ruled that the women could 
vote under the State law, and then the 
opposing farmers started home in haste 
for their wives, daughters and sweet- 
hearts, and soon returned with a force of 
the fair sex equal to the Roselle contin- 
gent. All the women voted, and one of 
their number was elected trustee. 


————~+o+—____ 


In London, July 23, Miss Dawson, who 
was elected by the Birmingham Synod as 
a delegate to the Wesleyan Conference, 
took her seat in that body that morning. 
Rev. Owen Watkins called the attention 
of the conference to her presence, and 
moved that the question of her right to 
sit as a delegate be referred to a commit- 
tee. Mr. Price Hugh moved an amend- 
ment that the conference proceed with 
the order of the day, and, in a speech in 
support of his amendment, advocated the 
admission of women as delegates. Ah 
excited debate followed, and an amend- 
ment was finally adopted without ex- 
pressing any opinion as to the election of 
Miss Dawson, instructing the chairman 
of district synods not to accept the nomi- 
nation of women as representatives until 
the whole question is decided by the con- 


ference. 
— +o 


W.C. T, U. FRANCHISE NOTES, 


In West Washington, where last year 
there were one local and two county 
superintendents of franchise, there are 
now twenty-five local and eight county 
superintendents. Mrs. E. P. Spinning, 
State superintendent for West Washing- 
ton, writes: ‘‘Among our superintendents 
are women of marked ability.” 

Mrs. Helen D. Harford, one of the 
national lecturers of the Franchise De- 
partment, lately organized an Equal Suf- 
frage Association of fifty members, at 
Newberg, Oregon. She writes: ‘The 
sentiment here is strong in favor of suf- 
frage.”’ 

The New London (Wis.) W. C. T. U. 
celebrated the Fourth of July with a bas- 
ket picnic in the City Park, a procession 
of the W. R. C., the W. C. T. U., the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, and various clubs, 
together with interesting exercises, musi- 
eal and oratorical, which included the 
reading of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence by Mrs. Emma Millerd, and an 
address by Dr. Annette J. Shaw of Eau 
Claire. 

A conference was lately held at Hagers- 
town, Ind., by members of the Young 
Woman’s Branch of the W. C. T. U. 
from several counties, for the discussion 
of aims and methods. Miss Mary G. 
Hay, of Indianapolis, gave a talk on 
‘‘Woman and the Law,” in which the 
ballot for woman was shown to be neces- 
sary, and the conference adopted, as the 
first of the resolutions in behalf of 
practical and aggressive work, ‘‘That we 
advocate equal suffrage as the only re- 
lief from the liquor traffic.” 


MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 


(Continued from last week.) 
The roads were broken out where it was 
possible, and where not possible fences 





4 were taken down and roads made around 


drifts that reached to the top of the tele- 
graph poles. Men said: ‘*‘There will be 
snowballing here the Fourth of July.” 
We left Eastport with the mail stage for 
Calais on Tuesday morning, meeting the 
mail from that place, which we felt sure 
must contain the letters we so much 
desired to see. How I did want to rob 
that mail bag! But no, that could not be 
done, and weeks must pass before we 
could hear from our dear ones. The diffi- 
culty of getting our mail was one of the 
greatest hardships in all our hard winter 
campaign, so much of which was made 
where there were no railroads. We 
reached Calais about dark, tired, cold and 
hungry, four days behind time for the 
appointment we had hoped to fill in that 
town; and as we must leave by the morn- 
ing train for Bangor, we were obliged to 
content ourselves with distributing tracts 
and papers at the hotel. 

The next day a slow-moving train (the 
first after the great snow-storm) on the 
European and American Railroad, landed 
us in Bangor, where we found a cordial 
welcome at the home of Gen. 8S. F. Her- 
sey. Several of the friends of suffrage 
were invited to meet us the next evening, 
among them Hon. H. D. Prentiss and 
Mrs. Prentiss, from whom I heard the 
story of Dorcas Acres, of Turner, Me., 
who, after earning the money by her own 
industry to pay for her home, allowed 
the deed to be made in her husband’s 
name, and found, after his death, that 
the law gave all but the life-use of one- 
third to his brothers. The brothers were 
about to take possession, when Dorcas 
burned the house down to prevent them 
from doing so. She was arrested, tried, 
and sentenced to serve a term of two 
years in State prison for thecrime. This 
story, being repeat in public, was 
doubted by some, ; to-make sure of 
the facts, I visited the prison at Thomas- 
ton, where, with the kindly aid of Mrs. 
Rice, wife of the warden, the record was 
soon found, giving full particulars of age, 
height, weight, color of hair and eyes of 
the condemned woman. 

From Mrs. Prentiss I learned, also, of 
the history of Nancy Brown, the first 
woman who petitioned the Legislature of 
Maine for a law to protect a married 
woman’s right to her personal property. 
Her petition was not granted. Her hus- 
band, an intemperate man, secured the 
property that was hers by every rule of 
equity, and squandered it, leaving her 
penniless, after a life of hardship and 
cruel treatment, to die in the Bangor 
poorhouse. 

By invitation of Hon. Caleb Chaplain, 
chairman of the judiciary committee of 
the legislature, we went to Harrison on 
our return to Portland, and gave a lec- 
ture in the library course, which com- 
pleted our work in Maine for the season. 

We returned to Boston just in time to 
be present and hear the discussion of the 
woman suffrage bill in the Massachusetts 
Legislature. If anything was needed to 
confirm my previous opinion that politi- 
cians care nothing for the principles em- 
bodied in their party platforms, this dis- 
cussion was sufficient. Early in the au- 
tumn of 1873 I returned to Maine, and 
spent two months in lecturing under the 
auspices of the State W. S. A. My ap- 
pointments were made by correspond- 
ence. In November I returned to Massa- 
chusetts to assist in holding thirteen 
conventions in some of the important 
towns of the State. 

At the close of this engagement I went 
to Illinois, spending the winter and spring 
of 1874 in Chicago, giving occasional lec- 
tures in Illinois and Indiana. I attended 
the annual convention of the Indiana W. 
S. Association held in Fort Wayne, and 
gave lectures in some other towns on my 
return to Chicago. : 

In August, 1874, I went to Iowa, by 
invitation of Martha C. Callanan, and 
lectured one month in that State, attend- 
ing the annual convention of the State 
Association, held at Des Moines. The 
convention appointed me upon a commit- 
tee to present a memorial to the confer- 
ence of the M. E. Church, then in session 
at the capital, Bishop Haven presiding. 
The ministers present voted two to one 
in favor of woman suffrage. 

From Iowa I went to Michigan to at- 
tend the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can W.S. A. at Detroit, and remained to 





take part in the campaign for the consti- 
tutional amendment. 

From Méchigan I went to Indiana, by 
invitation of Dr. Mary F. Thomas, who 
arranged a series of meetings continuing 
two weeks. 

During the winter of 1874-5 I was un- 
able to work in the lecture field. 

In March and April, 1875, I engaged in 
active’ work again in Iowa, under the 
direction of Mrs. Callanan. The meetings 
were so successful that it was decided to 
devote the month of June to the north 
part of the State, where very little effort 
had been made. 

In May, 1875, I visited Indiana, attend- 
ing the annual convention held at Lib- 
erty, and speaking at several towns 
where arrangements were mage by Dr. 
Mary F. Thomas and Louise V. Boyd. 

June 1, 1875, Mr. Campbell went with 
me to northern Iowa, and made arrange- 
ments for lectures. The season was one 
long to be remembered for the many 
heavy rains which washed away railroad 
and carriage bridges, making travel 
tedious, and in some places dangerous. 
Notwithstanding this inconvenience we 
held twenty-five public meetings in the 
month, and called a county convention, 
July fourth, at Clear Lake, which was 
then just coming into notice as a summer 
resort. The convention was very enthu- 
siastic, and resulted in the organization 
of the Cerro Gordo County Woman Suf- 
frage Society. After this work we rested 
at Des Moines, giving only occasional lec- 
tures, until the annual convention of the 
State W. S. A. at Oskaloosa, August 24 
and 25. From this point our regular 
work began again, Mr. Campbell making 
the arrangements for one or two lectures 
in each town on the lines of railroad, and 
in some of the villages in the southern part 
of the State, where the railroad had not 
then put in an appearance. This work 
continued in Iowa one month and a half, 
resulting in the organization of several 
local societies. 

About the middle of October, 1875, we 
crossed the Missouri River to Nebraska. 
The first meetings were held at Lincoln. 
We gave one month’s work in Nebraska 
at that time. Our meetings were nearly 
all well attended, and some interest was 
manifested. I spent two days at Beatrice, 
where Mr. Campbell had arranged for me 
to speak on Saturday and Sunday even- 
ings. I was entertained by a very intel- 
ligent young married lady, who was an 
enthusiastic advocate of co-education, and 
quite ready to investigate the claims of 
the woman suffrage cause, but (as I 
afterward learned), she shrank from 
coming in close contact with a woman 
who publicly advocated those claims. 

She, however, took the risk of receiv- 
ing me at her home, and kindly caring for 
me during my stay in the place. The 
editor of the Woman’s Tribune was not 
long in deciding that women should have 
equal political rights, when once she was 
roused to the great need of their help in 
the State as well as the family. 

It had been our intention to spend the 
winter in California, but, in compliance 
with an earnest request from the officers 
of the American W. S. A., we abandoned 
our plan, and remained in Colorado to 
make an effort to have the constitution, 
which was soon to be framed for the 
Centennial State, leave the suffrage with- 
out distinction of sex. Having letters of 
introduction to N. C. Meeker, editor of 
the Greeley Tribune, we made our first 
visit to that colony, arriving Nov. 15, 
1875. We held two meetings in Greeley, 
and received much encouragement in our 
missionary work from Mr. N. C. Meeker, 
who introduced me to the people, and 
placed himself and the Tribune upon the 
right side of the question, as did A. J. 
Wilber and wife, and Capt. David Boyd. 

Before we left Greeley, we had a peti- 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


REV. PHa@BE A. HANAFORD is credited 
with having performed forty wedding 
ceremonies during her ministry. 

‘ Miss Harrie M. Conover, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., has patented an improved curtain 
pole whereby window draperies can be 
hung easily and quickly, 

Mrs. MARY CLEMENT LEAVITT has 
returned from the West, and hereafter 
will confine her work to the States east 
of the Mississippi river, 

Miss LAURA GREGG delivered the 
Fourth of July oration at Garnett, Kan. 
She spoke from notes, and her oration 
was commended as “‘a brilliant effort.” 
A feature of the day’s parade was the 
ladies’ band, of Chanute, which led the 
column. 

Miss ANNA L. HAWKINS was grad- 
uated from the Maryland Institute 
recently. She is the first woman to 
receive a diploma in the architectural 
division, and will make a profession of 
architecture, for which she has shown 
decided talent. 


MRS. ELIZABETH HELLMAN is postmas- 
ter of Williamsbridge, a suburb of New 
Y: k City. She is reported by the local 
papers to rule the politics of the place, 
but to do it in a model fashion, so as to 
relieve the fears of the public as to the 
future, when emancipated woman will 
have her band on the helm. Mrs. Hell- 
man has been in the real estate business 
since the death of her husband, four 
years ago, and has made a good-sized for- 
tune. 

Miss CARRIE M. WATSON is librarian 
of the State University at Lawrence, 
Kansas. She read a paper at the late 
annual meeting of the Kansas Academy 
of Language and Literature, in which 
she named and discussed the books issued 
by Kansas and “formerly of Kansas” 
authors, during the last year. Her brief, 
pointed, and gracefully appreciative anal- 

*yeie made a literary treat out of a seem- 
ingly dry subject, ‘The Bibliography of 
Kansas.” 

MADAME CASIMIR-PERIER, the wife of 
the new French President, is a very ac- 
complished woman. She is a good Eng- 
lish scholar, writes cleverly, and can seize 
a political situation keenly. This politi- 
cal instinct she inherited from her father, 
M. D. Ségur, who held office under Thiers, 
in 1872. Asa hostess, at her home in the 
Rue Nitol, she exhibited admirable quali- 
ties. Bright, entertaining and amiable, 
she attracted the best people to her salon. 
It is said that her husband relies greatly 
upon her advice. 

Miss FULTON and Mrs. Noyes of the 
American Presbyterian Mission at Can- 
ton, were recently walking out, when a 
Chinaman fell down in a swoon in front 
of them. Miss Fulton immediately ap- 
plied smelling salts to the sick man, who, 
however, died very soon, being stricken 
with the plague. The natives around at- 
tributed his death to the ladies, and com- 
menced an attack upon them with stones 
and bricks. They were, however, after 
some difficulty, rescued by a party of Cus- 
tom House officers. 

KATE CHOPIN, the name attached to 
‘*Bayou Folk,” is not, it appears, a nom 
de plume. She was Miss Kate O’Flaherty, 
of St. Louis, who, notwithstanding her 
name, had a mixed Irish, French and 
American parentage. She married a Lou- 
isianian by the name of Chopin, and lived 
until the death of her husband at Natchi- 
toches. Mrs. Chopin has five sons anda 
daughter. These so absorbed her life 
that she has only recently turned her at- 
tention to writing. ‘‘A No Count Cre- 
ole,” published in the Century, was her 
first success. Her collected stories, 
‘*Bayou Folk,” have given her a wider 





tion to the Constitutional Convention 
printed, and many of the best citizens, 
both men and women, signed it. We | 
held meetings in twelve of the most | 
northern towns in Colorado Territory, 
two lectures in each place, and secured 
the names of the leading men and women 
to the petition. We received much help 
and sympathy in our efforts from Judge 
Washburn, and Mrs. A. L. Washburn, of 
Big Thompson, A. K. Yount and wife, of 
Ft. Collins, F M. Ellis and wife, and Rev. 
Mr. Stone and wife of Boulder. The last of 
December we visited Denver, where the 
Constitutional Convention was then in 
session. The persons with whom we con- 
sulted agreed with us that there should | 








be an organization of the friends of | 
(Continued on Second Page.) ' 


place among writers. 

Mrs. MARGARET PLOTSER recently cel- 
ebrated her ninety-third birthday, at In- 
diana, Pa., and, although her 170 descen- 
dants who were present presented her 
with many gifts, the one she prizes most 
highly is a safety bicycle, and so capable 
a wheel- woman is she that she has issued 
the following challenge: 

I, Margaret Plotser, being in sound 
health, memory and understanding, here- 
by challenge any woman of my age to 
ride a race for a prize Bible, the one 
losing to present the book to the winner. 


The Bicycle World reports that there 
are two other ladies in that immediate 
vicinity who could accept the challenge 
by fulfilling the two qualifications of age 
and riding ability. 
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MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


cers of the Missouri W. S. A., and one 
from the officers of the American W. S. 
A. were presented to the convention by 


woman suffrage in the Territory, in order | Judge Bromwell. 


to make the best possible presentation of | 


The report of the majority of the com- 


our claim before the constitution makers. | mittee on suffrage and elections was ad- 


hand and wise suggestions; but we did 
not receive the encouragement at first in 


Dr. Alida C. Avery gave us a helping | verse to the peti ion, but Judge Brom- 


well presented a minority report, signed 


_ by bimself and Agipito Vigil, and ably de- 


Denver that we had hoped for. How- | fended the cause of the petitioners. On 


ever, we decided to call a convention, 
and, after some effort, secured the Unity 
Churcb, which was then without a pas- 





the 15th of February the question of strik- 
ing out the word ‘‘male” from the major- 


| ity report was brought to a vote: ayes, 


tor. January 9 and 10, 1876, was the date | eight, nays, twenty-four. Miny women 
fixed for our convention. I wrote notices | were present and witnessed the ease with 


for all the Denver papers, and Mr. Camp- 
bell and [ went together to see the edi- 
tors and ask them to publish them, and 
to call attention to the matter from sime 
to time, so as to prepare the people to 
hear the subject discussed. Two editors 
agreed to comply with our request, but 
moet of the men and boys we talked with 
in the newspaper offices seemed to look 
upon us as lunatics—‘tNo such conven- 
tion had ever been held in Denver,” they 
said. 

‘‘Well,” I remarked, ‘‘there must bea 
beginning; even Denver itself had a be- 
ginning not long ago.’’ In the meantime, 
Mr. Campbell secured a portrait to paint 
to furnish the necessary means of living, 
and I wrote letters to every one in the 
Territory whose name and address I could 
secure, and who was at all likely to take 
an interest in the matter. Many pro- 
phesied that our convention would be 
afailure. I myself was at a loss to know 
how to secure speakers, as we could not 
even offer to pay travelling expenses to 
anyone to come from another State, and 
the few who spoke at conventions ‘‘with- 
out money and without price,” pay- 
ing their own expenses, were too far 
away to come to our aid. I knew that I 
could do a great deal of talking, and Mr. 
Campbell would do some, but a conven- 
tion with only ourselves to talk, would 
not do at this important juncture. In 
my anxiety I thought of Mrs. Rebecca 
N. Hazard, of St. Louis, and wrote an 
urgent appeal to her, as one of the offi- 
cers of the American W.S. A., to come 
and help us. Mrs. Hazard replied, ex- 
pressing much sympathy with our efforts. 
She could not attend the convention her- 
self, but she had a sister living at Colo- 
rado Springs, Mrs. Mary F. Shields, who, 
though not a public speaker, could talk 
well. She advised me to invite Mrs. 
Shields to come to the convention and 
help us out. I wrote at once, and was 
much relieved when the reply came that 
I might advertise her as one of the speak- 
ers. Nearly every day I took some item 
of interest concerning woman suffrage 
to the newspapers, and took occasion 
to call attention to the convention to 
be held in Unity Church. I called upon 
the ministers of many of the churches 
and invited them to be present and take 
part in the convention, but not one would 
be able to be there to speak or pray for 
the success of the principle of equal 
rights. Fortunately, however, I learned 
that Rev. Mrs. Wilkes, a Universalist min- 
ister from Colorado Springs, would 
preach in Denver on Sunday, and remain 
to attend the convention. I found Mrs. 
Wilkes both able and willing to speak and 
pray at the convention. The church was 
filled before the hour arrived for calling 
the meeting to order. 

The first session was well under way 
when I noticed, in the crowd standing 
around the doors, several of the clergy- 
men who “could not attend.” At the 
two day sessions, on the 10th of January, 
1876, the Colorado Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation was organized, Alida C. Avery, 
M. D., president, and Mrs. Mary F. 
Shields, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Mrs. Shields made her first pub- 
lic speech at this convention, and won 
the applause and good-will of the audi- 
ence. She afterward became very pop- 
ular both in the Suffrage Association 


‘and the W. C. T. U. of Colorado. A 


number of men came to the convention 
and became members of the association 
who were not known to us as friends of 
the cause before that time. Of these 
men, D. M. Richards proved to be a 
most earnest worker all through the 
campaign. The petitions asking the Con- 
stitutional Convention, ‘‘In fixing the 
status of voters, to make no distinction 
on account of sex,” were ready with over 
one thousand signatures. 

The newly organized association was 
asked to appoint a committee to present 
these petitions to the Constitutional Con- 
vention. Five women were appointed, 
with the writer as chairman. The peti- 
tions were presented and referred to the 
committee on suffrage and elections. A 
hearing was granted in behalf of the 
petitioners on the 12th of January, and 
the committee of five, each in their turn, 
addressed the committee. A memorial 
was prepared and presented on the 8th of 
February, in behalf of the Colorado W. 
S. A. A memorial letter from the offi- 





which one-half of the citiz2ns of the Cen- 
temnial State were relegated to the con- 
dition of political subjects. The report, 
as adopted, contained the following 
clause: ‘‘In all elections for district 
school officers, and in voting upon all 
questions relating to public schools 
within such districts, there shall be no 
distinction on account of sex;” thus es- 
tablishing school suffrage by constitu- 
tion. Although we failed to secure full 
suffrage, the principle was conceded, 
and we felt that our efforts had not been 
in vain. We did not ask that the con- 
stitution should make it obligatory upon 
the first Legislature to submig an amend- 
ment to the voters to strike out the word 
‘*male.”” It was urged by members of 
the convention that something must be 
done to show respect to the large number 
of influential citizens who had signed 
the petitions; and that was the plan they 
hit upon, after much discussion. 

We knew that the labor of a campaign 
was, by this measure, thrust upon the 
Association, and although we were not 
prepared for such an undertaking, it was 
accepted as a duty due to the principles 
we held dear to make every honorable 
effort to secure as large a vote for the 
amendment as possible. A majority only 
was needed, and we hoped to secure that 
by judicious labor. There were no funds 
to be used to keep up the agitation so 
well begun, and the executive committee 
thought best to trust to a short, vigorous 
campaign. We held a few meetings dur- 
ing the summer at Colorado Springs, 
Pueblo and Calion City, and did what we 
could by distributing literature and secur- 
ing the publication of articles in the 
papers which would keep the subject 
before the people. 

The great need was money to pay 
travelling expenses in the coming cam- 
paign, and we set to work to earn it. Mr. 
Campbell secured work at his profession 
in Denver, and I went to Rhode Island, 
stopping in Philadelphia to attend the 
annual Convention of the American 
W. 5S. A. I worked nearly five months 
for the Rhode Island Society, making my 
own appointments and speaking in nearly 
every town and village in the State. I 
attended the annual Convention of the 
Rhode Island State Association and the 
monthly meetings, and circulated two 
petitions, one asking for a law to secure 
the married mother in her right to her 
children, and the other asking for an 
amendment to the constitution for woman 
suffrage. I addressed the Legislature in 
behalf of the petitioners at two hearings 
given in the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. At the close of the engage- 
ment I left the friends in that State re- 
gretfully. I received many kindnesses 
and much encouragement from friends of 
our cause in Rhode Island; also, some 
substantia! aid for future work in Colo- 
rado. 

After a month in Massachusetts, part 
of which was spent in rest at the home of 
the editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, and 
part in the home of Stephen and Abby 
Foster, during which time, with their 
help and advice, I secured some small 
donations of money for the campaign in 
Colorado, I turned my face toward the 
mountains, arriving in Denver on the 
first day of June, 1877. 

The officers of the Colorado State W. S. 
Association, Dr. Avery, president, and 
D. M. Richards, chairman of executive 
committee, were already at work prepar- 
ing for the campaign. Mr. Campbell, 
who was one of the members of the com- 
mittee, had canvassed the most disagree- 
able part of the city of Denver, includ- 
ing the places where the ladies of the 
committee shrank from calling, distribut- 
ing tracts, and keeping a record of the 
names of persons called upon, whether 
in favor or opposed to woman suffrage. 

There were few railroads in Colorado 
at that time, and many of the mining 
towns could not be reached except by 
private conveyance. In view of this fact 
the committee decided to purchase a 
horse and buggy for us to travel from 
place to place, wherever they decided to 
arrange meetings or other campaign work. 
Mr. Richards was well informed as to the 
places where meetings should be held, 
and at what points on the road it would 
be possible to secure meals and lodging. 
For this reason our trip was almost 
wholly under his direction. We packed 





the necessary changes of clothing in two 
valises, which were strapped on the back 
of the buggy, folded two warm blankets 
and placed them on top of the seat; two 
rubber blankets were strapped to the 
dasher; a coil of rope, a quantity of 
strong twine, a hatchet, a wrench, and 
a small can of oil for the wheels were 
packed under the seat; a sack of oats for 
the horse, on which I rested my feet, was 
in the bottom of the buggy. A lunch bas- 
ket, with quart bottle for milk, a drink- 
ing cup, napkins, towels and soap were 
placed in front of us, also, quite a quan- 
tity of tracts and papers found a place 
in that small buggy, and, on the 25th of 
June, we left Denver, going southward 
for a two months’ trip. Notices of our 
meetings were sent to each place a week 
in advance; but, as we could not be sure 
that arrangements would be made, we 
took with us a quantity of bills tat 
could be filled out for any place in a few 
moments, and often found it necessary 
to use them. We visited most of the 
small towns between Denver and Colo- 
rado Springs, where we were advertised 
for a woman suffrage celebration on 
Fourth of July. 

Mrs. Shields and the friends of the 
Equal Rights Club had made excellent 
arrangements. The Glee Club furnished 
music; the Rev. C. W. Blodgett, of the 
M. E. Church, gave an address of wel- 
come. I read the Woman’s Declaration 
of Independence, and addressed a very 
large and enthusiastic audience in the 
afternoon. In the evening there were 
refreshments, followed by toasts and 
responses, all bearing directly upon the 
question of equal rights and responsibili- 
ties. 

On the fifth of July we started on our 
long journey through the mountains. 
The first day we toiled up the Ute Pass 
to Summit Park. When we left the val- 
ley the thermometer was ranging up in 
the nineties, but when we arrived at the 
Summit House, ten hours later, we were 
glad to warm ourselves by a great log 
fire in an immense fireplace. The next 
day we reached South Park, and found a 
good place to spend the night and do 
some missionary work. From thence we 
travelled northward to Fairplay, where 
the notice of our meeting had been re- 
ceived only a few moments before we 
arrived. There were still two hours’ time 
before the lecture. Without waiting for 
rest or refreshments we set to work for 
a meeting. I filled out bills, and Mr. 
Campbell and Rev. Mr. Shepherd posted 
and distributed them in all the business 
placesand workshops. A good audience 
was soon gathered into the church, and a 
very successful meeting it turned out to 
be. Word was sent to Alma, six miles 
from Fairplay, at the foot of Mt. Lincoln, 
for an afternoon meeting on Sunday. A 
large audience gathered in a vacant store, 
which had been seated for use as a hall. 
The altitude was so great that I found it 
very hard to speak. Returning to Fair- 
play, we received our mail, forwarded 
from Denver. We could not wait to ex- 
amine it, because we must reach the 
appointed place for the evening, but took 
it out as soon as we were on a level road, 
and all the way down the park we read 
words of cheer from our friends in the 
East, and words of love from our chil- 
dren in the West. Twenty-five miles 
brought us to the pass where we were to 
cross the range into the valley of the 
Arkansas. The early part of the day 
was delightful, but a terrific storm burst 
upon us before we were half way over, 
the lightning flashing, thunder roaring, 
rain falling in torrents. But there was 
no place of shelter. We must go for- 
ward. The horse was much affected by 
the high altitude, and had to rest often. 
I had witnessed thunder-storms before, 
but this was a new experience. Such a 
storm in a mountain pass must be awe- 
inspiring to any person, even to those 
who are accustomed to behold them. We 
reached the appointed place for the night 
in safety, and were soon drying and 
warming ourselves before a huge log fire. 

(To be continued.) 
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MRS. BACON’S PRESENTATION ADDRESS. 


Mrs. L. D. Bacon, president of the 
Equal Rights Club of Hartford, made the 
following graceful presentation address 
at the recent reception to Mrs. Emily P. 
Collins: 

Dear Honorary President — In the or- 
ganization of the Equal Rights Club and 
in your grand personality, we feel that 
you have exerted an influence ‘that pos- 
terity will not willingly let die.” We 
would gladly crown you with jewels rare, 
but we know that you have woven for 
yourself a crown of immortal glory by 
your noble and unselfish life. Still, we 
are desirous that you should have some 
slight token of our great love and esteem 
for you, and it is my pleasant duty, in 
behalf of the Club, to present you with 
this badge. 

Here followed a description of the 
badge, and after pinning it upon her 
breast, Mrs. Bacon said: 





May you always wear it as a pleasant 
reminder of all you have been tous and 
to this community, and may you live to 
see the day when not only our cau:e shall 
triumph, but when equity and justice 
shall in a greater degree reign on earth. 


+ 
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AN ANOMALY. 





While the recent discussion of the sub- 
ject of woman suffrage in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature is still fresh in the 
minds of the public, the following experi- 
ence may be interesting: 

Mrs. K. was a member of the school 
committee in one of the smaller towns 
near Boston. In the third year of her 
service the question of the need of a new 
building for the high school came up, and 
the town decided that one should be 
built. A committee of fifteen was chosen 
to decide on plans, specifications, etc., to 
report later. The selectmen—three in 
number, and the school committee—three 
in number, were the nucleus of that com- 
mittee. 

When organized, Mrs. K. was chairman 
of one of the three sub-committees formed, 
having in charge the determining of the 
size, material and arrangement of the 
building. She visited various towns, spent 
a great deal of time in trying to get the 
committee together for transaction of 
business, presided at the meetings, wrote 
the report of the work accomplished, 
which was incorporated verbatim in the 
general report, and the matter went into 
town meeting—a special one called for the 
purpose. Sectional feeling ran bigh. 
Every vote was important. The choice 
of location was in dispute; and, of a com- 
mittee of fifteen, only fourteen voted, 
simply because the fifteenth member was 
a woman, and municipal suffrage was not 
a law. 

The matter was carried over to the 
annual town meeting, and a full and ex- 
cited discussion took place, during which 
a gentleman requested Mrs. K. to give 
her ideas and what information she pos- 
sessed to the public. But—she had to 
wait until permission to speak was granted 
by a formal vote of the meeting. Then 
she did speak. 

Here was a woman who was giving 
active and efficient service to the town, 


who was in a position to understand the. 


merits of the question better than most of 
the male citizens; and yet, for want of 
the municipal suffrage law, she had no 
right to express her opinion or give the 
influence of her vote.—. C. S. in Christian 
Register. 





KANSAS OBJECTIONS TO WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


Con Healy, of Salina, Kansas, sums up 
the objections of Kansas remonstrants in 
a letter to the Salina Advocate, as follows. 
We commend them to the Massachusetts 
and New York remonstrants: 


“The political pot that had been sim- 
mering away, without ever entirely cool- 
ing off since November last, reached the 
boiling point last Saturday morning, and 
before noon it was sizzling and blubber- 
ing and slopping over at a fearful rate. 
The fuel that was the cause of the sudden 
rise in temperature was the woman suf- 
frage plank in the Populist platform, and 
the cloud of steam and smoke that it sent 
up entirely hid from view every other 
issue. The air was full of woman suf- 
frage. The man who attempted to talk 
silver at 16 to1, or 30 to 1, or to advocate 
free coinage subject to international 
agreement, was choked off, and the fellow 
who dared to open his mouth to discuss 
free trade and protection was suffocated 
in short order, while the railroad trans- 
portation advocate was gagged black in 
the face if he attempted to breathe a 
word about freight rates. Party lines 
were tangled and twisted in the seething 
political cauldron like noodles in a pot of 
soup. Many Populists threatened to boil 
over into the fire, while Republicans 
stood around and tried to keep the pot 
stirred up with badly battered silver 
spoons, and the Democrats made an occa- 
sional prod at the fire with a resubmission 
poker. 

“But leaving the figure of the pot 
and resorting to plain English, politics 
were badly mixed on last Saturday, and 
at 12 o’clock, noon, Saline County stood 
anti-suffrage at the ratioof 5to1l. And 
why? The question can best be answered 
by letting the people speak for them- 
selves; and while it is not intended in 
this article to make any attempt to answer 
any of the arguments that are advanced 
by the numerous opponents to equal suf- 
frage, yet wherever it may come conven- 
ient to let one anti-suftragist contradict or 
answer the argument of his brother anti- 
suffragist, the opportunity will not be 
neglected. 

“The following reasons why women 
should not be given the privilege of vot- 
ing are given just as they were culled 
from the groups of threes and fours and 
fives and dozens that stood around on the 
streets and discussed the all-absorbing 





topic on last Saturday. They are fair 
samples of the reasons given by Popu- 
lists, Republicans and Democrats, and 
with the exception that the more forcible 
and expressive phrases heard on the 
streets are sacriticed for the sake of ele. 
gance and rhetoric, they are quoted just 
as heard.” 


A stalwart Democrat: ‘‘Women have 
no business in politics. That is not their 
sphere.” 


Another Democrat: ‘‘Women have as 
much right to vote as men, but they don’t 
want to vote.”’ 

A Republican: ‘*My wife don’t want to 
vote.” 

Another Republican: ‘‘My wife wants 
to vote, but I tell her that I am the dele- 
gate that casts the vote for both of us.” 


A moss-back Democrat: ‘‘Women have 
too many rights now. They have more 
rights than the men.” 

A sentimental Democrat: “Put women 
on an equality with men, and men will no 
longer feel bound to protect and respect 
them.” 

An old bachelor Populist: ‘*Woman 
naturally leans on man and looks to him 
for support and protection. Man was 
intended by nature to be the provider and 
protector, and woman was intended to 
rock the cradle.” 

A Populist, head of a large family: 
“My wife has done more toward making 
a home and a living since we have been 
in Kansas than I have. She managed 
the farm for two years at one time, while 
I held a county office, and i spent all I 
made out of the office trying to get re- 
elected. All that saved us from bank- 
ruptcy was the fact that she wasn’t in 
politics too. If she wants to vote, ex- 
cuse me.” 

A sanctimonious Republican: ‘The 
Lord intended man to do the voting.” 

A sanctimonious Democrat: ‘*Amen. 
The Lord never intended that woman 
should vote.” (No passage of Scripture 
was quoted to prove either assertion, but 
the impression was made that both were 
special revelations to the man who made 
them.) 

A Populist, of a mathematical turn: 
‘Female suffrage would double the vote 
and thereby double the corruption and 
the expenses of election.” 


Another Populist: ‘Not one woman 
out of twenty would vote if they had the 
chance.” 


A Democratic Pessimist : ‘Only the very 
worst class of women would vote.” 


A Democratic Free-thinker: ‘‘ Women 
are easily influenced, and they would vote 
as the preachers would tell them. Reli- 
gion and politics would become mixed, 
and in a few years we would be under 
the rule of the church as badly as ever 
were the people of Europe. Remember 
what I tell you; that will be the result of 
woman suffrage.” 


A Y.M. C. A. Republican: ‘Only the 
most degraded class of women in the cit- 
ies will vote. The great mass of virtuous 
Christian women in the cities and coun- 
try will never go near the polls.” 


A badly -scared Populist: ‘‘All the 
women in the cities will vote and the 
women in the country will not, and by 
that means we will be ruled by the towns.” 


An alarmed Republican: ‘‘The women 
in the country mostly belong to the Al- 
liance and have been taking more inter- 
est in politics than the women in the 
towns. The country women will vote 
and the town women will not, and we 
will be ruled by the country—see?” 


A mild-mannered Populist: ‘' Every 
woman would vote the same way that her 
husband did, and we would only double 
the vote without making any change in 
the result.” 

A peace-loving Democrat: ‘*Woman 
would vote contrary to the wishes of her 
husband, and the result would be do- 
mestic trouble, divorces and shattered 
homes.’’ 

A home-loving Democrat: ‘‘Woman 
would take too much interest in politics 
and neglect the home. She can’t tend 
the baby and the caucus at the same time.” 

Another Democrat: ‘You can’t get 
women to take any interest in politics; 
they are too much taken up with gossip 
and dress, and when election day comes 
around they would know no more about 
voting than a man would about trimming 
a hat.” 

A colored voter, politics unknown, 
more than likely a Democrat: ‘ The 
average woman is not intelligent enough 
to vote. She is smart enough in some 
ways, but she has no education in that 
line.” 

A Democrat, foreign born: ‘‘My wife 
isa damn sight smarter than I am, but I 
have too much respect for her to ask her 
to vote. Man is by nature the ruler, and 
he has held that position from Adam 
down to the present.” 

A philosophical Democrat: ‘It is 
woman’s nature to quarrel over insignifi- 
cant matters, and to quibble over small 
things. She can’t take a broad view of 
anything. If she could vote, she would 
keep the State in continual strife over 
things of no importance.” 


A far-seeing Republican: ‘‘ Women have 
a tendency to rush into things blindly. 
They don’t stop to reason, or consider, or 
to weigh matters. They jump at conclu- 
sions without inquiring into details or 
particulars.” 

A Populist who believes in special priv- 
ileges to none: ‘‘If women vote, let them 
work poll-tax and be prepared to shoul- 
der a musket and go to war.” 

A philanthropic Democrat who is con- 
cerned about the destiny of the human 
race: “It is necessary that woman’s life 
be as quiet and free from excitement 45 
possible. The turmoil and contention 
that are connected with politics would 80 
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affect women as to have a bad effect on 
generations yet unborn.” 

A bashful old Populist bachelor: 
“The Australian ballot law requires that 
the voting booths be so constructed that 
the lower limbs of the voter be exposed 
as high as the knees.” 

A broad-minded Republican : ‘If women 
voted, they would want the tickets cut 
bias, scalloped around the edges, and 
printed on pink perfumed paper. They 
would insist on having the booths trimmed 
with fringe around the edges and bottom, 
and having a looking-glass in every 
booth. Then, when they got in there to 
yote,the men would have to stand around 
and wait while the women arranged their 
hair and straightened their hats.’ 

A fastidious, young, Republican dude: 
“A handsome woman becomes positively 
ugly with the ballot in her hand.” 

A pessimistic Democrat: ‘‘Women in 
politics would become jealous of each 
other, and none but very homely women 
could be elected to office.” 

Many men of one mind hide their real 
objections, whatever it may be, under 
the rather indefinite observation that 
‘+women’s sphere is in the home.” 

One voter who is only half as broad and 
doubly indefinite as the last class men- 
tioned: ‘*Woman’s sphere is a hemi- 
sphere.” 

In this way the great army of anti-suf- 
fragists surged back and forth all day, 
arguing, and contending, and contradict- 
ing, and wailing, and refusing to be com- 
forted. But as the day wore away, the 
arguments that were jagged and rough- 
edged in the morning, had, by friction 
and jostling with other contradictory ar- 
guments of the same nature, become 
smooth and harmless, and the men who 
had wielded them as deadly weapons in 
the morning discarded them as worthless. 
Though but few took any particular 
pains to defend woman suffrage, yet by 
the time evening came, most of the op- 
ponents of the cause had succeded in con- 
vincing each other that they were wrong, 
and woman’s rights had gone up fifty per 
cent. CON HEALY. 

Salina, Kas. 
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A BABY’S INFLUENCE, 

A pretty story is told of a baby’s influ- 
ence over fallen women in a Russian gaol : 
‘The gaoler was Colonel V., and he and 
his wife had just arrived to take charge 
of a large prison in one of the central 
provinces. The colonel was a terrible 
disciplinarian, but a kind enough man in 
his way. His wife was a gentle little 
enthusiast, who had made up her mind to 
reform all the women prisoners. This 
particular gaol had a very bad reputation, 
and the women especially were often in 
mutiny. Colonel V. got along famously 
with the men, but the women were too 
much for him, and he meditated flogging 
and all sorts of terrible measures. Once 
Madame VY. took a walk through the 
prison yard when the women were exer- 
cising. Behind her walked a nurse, with 
her baby. The prisoners, as soon as they 
got sight of the baby, flocked around, 
and Madame V., at first fearing violence, 
was relieved to see that only babyolatry 
was the matter. First one and then 
another of the women begged to hold the 
child a moment; some laughed with joy, 
and many shed tears. Madame V. hada 
happy thought, and she spoke it out. 
‘The best conducted woman of you all at 
the end of the week will be allowed to 
tend the baby for half an hour.’ Never 
was a change so instantaneously wrought. 
The women became amenable to every 
word of the warders, and at the week’s 
end it was with the utmost difficulty that 
Madame V. could decide, among so many 
well-conducted prisoners, which had the 
best claim to the promised reward. The 
baby’s visits were afterwards frequent, 
and the women’s wards were completely 
reformed.” 
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MR. ROE AT FITCHBURG. 


Representative Alfred S. Roe, of Wor- 
cester, gave the address of the recent 
graduating exercises of the Fitchburg 
(Mass.) High School. He said, in part: 


To-day, thanks to the militant forces of 
the last fifty years, Duty knows neither 
sex nor age among those whom she sum- 
mons, France, after centuries of waiting, 
has just exalted to sainthood the peasant 
girl of Arc; but we, with Harriet Beecher 

towe, Lucy Stone, Mary Livermore, Ju- 
lia Ward Howe, Frances Willard, and a 
thousand others, would not know whom 
to select for our apotheosis. Long since, 
we ceased to be astonished at any inno- 
vation undertaken by womankind. The 
sphere once assigned to her she has for- 
saken, as the chick its shell, and glowing- 
nf she looks upon the possibilities of 
the universe as hers. In the decade of 
1875—85, while in numbers in our land 
womankind increased 17.44 per cent., in 

dustry she gained 64.50 per cent., or 
more than three and one-fourth times 
faster than man in the same period. Full 
long has woman been that gem of purest 
Tay serene, borne by dark, unfathomed 
caves of ocean. Too oft has her sweet- 
hess wasted itself on the desert air. No 
longer, however, is she mute or inglo- 
tious. She may be a village Hampden, 
or she whom nations greet. ‘‘The ap- 
Plause of listening senates to command,” 





long deemed the special province of man, 
may yet be hers, and America is just as 
much 1 egy | to these maidens as to 
their brothers. Do they wish to enter 
college? Massachusetts alone offers six 
first-class institutions, the product of less 
than twenty-five years. ore than 250 
years in the old Bay State have devel- 
oped only ten colleges and universities 
for men. ‘Truly, the future has a 
brighter look for our girls than it had 
for the pioneer of fifty years ago. Then, 
if on higher education bent, they must 
cross the Alleghany to Ohio’s Oberlin, 
the only college in America then open to 
women, or take up the severe drill of 
self-instruction. Harvard was 153 years 
old before Massachusetts made any pro- 
vision for the instruction of girls, and 
Boston’s Latin School was well along on 
her second century before the Puritan 
town admitted girls to learn reading and 
writing for a part of the time. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


DICK’S BUTTER. 


Dick’s mamma put some cream into the 
yellow churn, and told Dick he might 
turn the handle and see if he could make 
butter. 

Dick felt very proud. He had always 
wanted to make butter. He sat in the 
shed in a chair beside the churn, and 
turned the handle round and round and 
round. 

**How easy it goes! How well I do it!” 
thought Dick. ‘I wish somebody could 
see me.” 

But nobody was there. Mamma had 
gone to the pantry to make pies, little 
sister Annie was out of doors rolling her 
black doll in the dirt, and Dick was all 
alone in the shed. 

He turned the handle of the churn round 
and round, and round, till he began to 
feel tired, and then he called out: 

‘*Mamma, I guess the butter is done. 
Won’t you come and see if the butter is 
done?” 

But mamma could not leave her pies. 

‘*The butter has not come yet,” said 
she. “Do not take the cover off the 
churn, my little son, but turn the handle 
round and round and round.” 

‘‘Why, mamma, I’ve turned it round 
forty-two hundred times; I know I have. 
Can’t I stop and get a drink of water?” 

“Yes,” said mamma. 

There was a barrel of water in the kit- 
chen. Dick went to the barrel and stood 
there to take along breath. Then he ran 
to the pantry for a tumbler. 

But while he was gone, what do you 
think his little sister did? She came into 
the shed with that dirty, dirty doll, all 
full of sand, climbed up into Dick’s chair, 
lifted the cover of the churn, and said: 

‘*Dolly, 00 go in dare.” 

And then she dropped Dinah head first 
into the churn. 

Nobody heard or saw her. What made 
her do it? I am sure I cannot tell. Per- 
haps she thought such avery dirty doll 
ought to have a bath. 

As soon as she had put her in the churn 
she ran away to make mud-pies and for- 
got all about her. Annie was a baby, 
only two years old. 

When Dick had drank two tumblers of 
water and rested a long time he went 
back to the churn. The cover was off. 

‘*‘I did not know [ took it off,” suid he. 
And he put it on again in great haste. 

Then he turned the handle round and 
round andround. But how hard it went! 
How heavy the cream had grown! 

“Do come, mamma!” he called out. 
“The butter is done; I know it is done! 
It breaks my arm off to turn it round!” 

Mamma went into the shed. She took 
off the cover of the churn, and looked in. 

‘‘Why, what is this?” 

And then sbe put in her hand and 
drew out that dirty, dirty doll. 

She could not help laughing, and Dick 
laughed too. But the cream was spoiled, 
and Dick had not made any butter, after 
all.—Sophie May, in Our Little Ones. 


HUMOROUS. 


Famous Stranger—I do not wish to be 
interviewed, sir, because I desire to travel 
about your country without being recog- 
nized. Reporter — Nothing easier, my 
dear sir. Just give me your picture, and 
I'll have it published in all the news- 
papers.—New York Weekly. 


‘‘Mary,” said Mrs. Hicks to the new 
waitress, ‘‘what has become of those red 
wine - glasses?” ‘Oh, mum,” replied 
Mary, with a frightened sob, ‘‘the cook’s 
cousin was here Sunday, and he ate ’em 
all up. He’s the glass-eater at the mu- 
seum, mum.”— The Epoch. 


Mr. Laman—Why do you always ques- 
tion patients so closely about what 
they eat? Does the information you get 
help you to diagnose their cases? Doc- 
tor Emede—Oh, no! But, by so doing, 
I am enabled to guess what their station 
in life is, and how much fees I can prob- 
ably get out of them. 

Miss Hubbell (of Boston, as the ball 
goes over the fence, and Delehanty makes 
a home rup)— Now what do you call 
that? Her Escort—A homer. Miss Hub- 





bell (delighted)—Homer! Homer! Why, 
this game can’t be so awfully vul- 
gar, when they name one of the points 
ae greatest poet that ever lived! 


Recently the rite of baptism was to 
be administered in a certain Episcopal 
church in Western Pennsylvania. One of 
the Sabbath school teachers thought it a 
good time to tell her class of little girls 
something about baptism. She asked 
them, ‘‘What do you know about bap- 
tism?’ One little one replied, ‘Oh, I 
know! I was baptized three times on my 
left leg, and it did n’t take either time.” 


When Sidney Smith was rector of a 
parish in Yorkshire, he found his vestry 
were discussing the propriety or other- 
wise of paving a certain approach to the 
. church with wooden blocks. Having de- 
cided to undertake it, the question arose 
astohow. “Gentlemen,” said the witty 
rector, ‘I think if — will all put your 
heads together, as the saying is, the thing 
can be accomplished without much diffi- 
culty.” 


—_$_$<«@o—__——_ 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


A MODERN MAGDALENE. By Vina 
Woods. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
1894. Price, $1.25. 


The injustice of society towards women 
and the social ostracism that makes out- 
casts of such as have once yielded to 
temptation, are illustrated in a story of 
great power and pathos. The principal 
scenes are laid in California, and the 
Chinese question is incidentally brought 
in. But the author seems to err in assum- 
ing that the case of a woman who has 
once lapsed from virtue is hopeless, and 
that no self-help can restore her to inde- 
pendence and a life of practical useful- 
ness and happiness. Its tone is pure and 
sympathetic and it is one of the few 
books of the kind that may be read with 
profit. It apportions the blame impar- 
tially upon both sexes for the corruption 
of men and the destruction of women. 

H. B. B. 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF NATURAL 
Law. By Henry Wood. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 1894. Price $1.25. 

This is an admirable statement of a po- 
litical economy which is natural and 
practical. It refutes a thousand crude 
and sentimental notions, and points out 
the road to realimprovement. ‘The cause 
of labor has been injured by many fal- 
lacies ; most of all by the assumption that 
its interest is naturally antagonistic to 
that of capital. Abuses which are the re- 
sult of moral delinquencies and defective 
character cannot be cured by legislation ; 
especially not by arraying one class 
againet another. We eye J recommend 
a careful perusal of these 25 chapters, each 
elucidating a special topic, such as sup- 
ply and demand, competition, co-opera- 
tion, capital and labor, combinations, 
profit-sharing, arbitration, socialism, 
money, tariff, protection, corporations, 
railway evolution, etc., etc. If every 
voter could be induced to read this book, 
it would revolutionize thought and reform 
politics. H. B. B. 


PoToMAc SERIES. July, 1894. Quar- 
terly. Paper. Price, 25cents. Yearly, 
$1. Publication Bureau, Women’s Na- 
tional Press Association. 








It is important to keep the liver and 
kidneys in good condition. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is the remedy for invigorating 
these organs. 


The Fittz Cure. 


A Sure Remedy for Alcoholism. 
Home Treatment. No Publicity. 
No Loss of Time. 

Indorsed by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Massachusetts Total 
Abstinence Society. 

Every patient is enthusiastic in 
reference to the efficacy of the 
Cure. 

Consultations and correspondence 
confidential. 











For testimonials in Boston and vicinity, call 
at Room 2, No. 86 Court St., Boston. 





Benj. R. Jewell & Co., 


General Agents for Massachusetts. 


CLOSING OUT 


OF SMALL SIZES IN SILK WAISTS 


at $4.50. 


Regular Price $8.50 and $10.50. 

This is an unusual opportunity 
for Ladies who can wear sizes 32 
and 34, and as the quantity is 
small, an early call is necessary. 


MISS M. F. FISK. 








44 TEMPIE PLAC EB. 


' Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OR— 
Other Chemicals 
] peks are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


“BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
iP) the strength of Cocoa mixed 

ed | - with Starch, Arrowroot or 
ova % Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 










DIGESTED, soninianee 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwatHmore, PESN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary:degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
ddress CHARLES Dz GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDA YT TRAINSBS. 
Commencing July 9, 1894. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuNc- 
Tiron and the West, 9.00 A. M., accommodation for 
Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M., express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago. 

For Union SQuaRE and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00 
11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 8.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6,00, 7.10 
8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P.M. 


For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 10.00 
A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.15, 10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00,;10.(0,11.00 A.M.;12.45.1.10, 1.50) 
2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P, M- 
For WALTHAM, 8,50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 8.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.90, 8.15, 945 
10.15 P. M. 

For ConcorD, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.80 P. M. 

For Ayzr Junction and Fitcusure, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10 
2.00, 3.00, 7.80 P. M, 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.80 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at 4 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 











New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily, including Sundays. {Daily, Sundays ex 
cepted, City office, 322 Washington Street. epot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pass’r Agent 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT. 


On and after July 8th, 1894, all passenger 
trains of the Fitchburg Railroad from and to 
Boston will depart from and arrive in the new 
Union Passenger Station on Causeway Street, 
where direct connection will be made with the 
Boston & Maine Railroad System. Transfer 
coupons in through tickets either for passenger 
or baggage will therefore no longer be necessary 
between the Fitchburg and Boston & Maine 
Railroads. J.R. WATSON, 

General Passenger Agent. 

Boston, Mass., June 13, 1894. 


Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co, 
North Shore Route 


TO GLOUCESTER 


and Return. 
ROUND TRIP, 75c. 


STEAMERS leave north side of Central Wharf 
(foot of State St.) week cage 9.30 A. M. and 2 P, M.; 
leave Gloucester at2 P.M. Sundays, leave Boston at 
10,15 A. M.; leave Gloucester at 2.45 P. M. 

The excursion boat leaving Boston in the morning 
remains at Gloucester about two hours ana arrives 
back at Boston about 4.30 P. M.on week days, and 
5.80 P. M. on Sundays, thus affording passengers the 
opportunity to reach home in desirable season 
after having spent the day in a delightful ocean trip 
of 60 miles along the renowned North Shore, 4 
stretch of sea coast which in its beautiful and varied 
seenery is unequalled elsewhere in New England. 
For further information and special rates for large 
parties apply to E. S. MERCHANT, Agent. 


STEAMERS FOR 
LYNN, MARBLEHEAD, SALEM WIL- 
LOWS, BAKER'S ISLAND & BEVERLY 


Leave Snow’s Arch Wharf, 442 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, 


For Lynn. Week daysi1.00 A. M., 6.00 P.M. Sun- 
daye, 6.00 P.M. Return, leave Lynn, week days, 7.00 
A.M., 2.30 P.M. Sundays,8.45 A.M. 

For Marblehead, Salem Willows, Baker’s 
Islandand Beverly. Week days, +9.30, 10.30 A. M., 
2.30 and *+6.15 P.M. Retorn, leave Beverly 7.00 A. M. 
2.90 and +7 P.M. Leave Willows 15 minutes later and 
at+11.45 A. M. 

Sundays for Marblehead. Leave Boston, 10.00 
A.M.,, 1.00 and 3.00 P.M. Return, leave Marblehead 9.40 
A. M., 8.40 and 4.40 P. M. 

For Salem Willows, Baker’s Island and 
Beverly. +*10.00 and 11.00 A. M., 1 00, *3.00 and *6.45 
5 ane aera. leave Beverly 9.00 A. M., 3.00, 4.00 and 


“* Does not stop at Baker’s Island. + Does not stop 
at Marblehead. + Does not go to Beverly. 


Band Concerts, Fish Dinners, Boating, 
Fishing, Bowling, etc. 











Fares: Boston to Lynn, 15 cents; children, 10 
cents. Round trip tickets, 25 cents; chiidren, 15 cents. 
Boston to other points, 25 cents; children, 15 cents. 
Round trip tickets, 45 cents; children, 25 cents. 
Special rates for parties upon spplication to 


BOSTON, BEVERLY AND SALEM 8.8.CO. 
W. A. McCrillis, General Manager. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,smal]parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 





day afternoons. 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
Latest Books, 


ALL-OVER-THE-WORLD LIBRARY 
Second Series. 


Up and Down the Nile 
By Oviver Orric. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


The exploration of such a country as Egypt, with 
its delicious climate, its rainiess skies, its cxtraordi. 
Bary testimonials of ancient grandeur. reveal th 
artistic taste, the astonishing mechanical skill, an 


rn r you 
without the stimulant of the stor : at a +4 
a aad with Oliver Optic and Sf hero is indeed a 





About Mushrooms 


A Guide to the Study of Esculent and Poison- 
ous Fungi, by Junivs A. Patmsr. §8vo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


This is a work of much practical value to the gen- 
eral public and as well as to the medical fraternity, 
The researches of the author, in this line, extend 
over a period of twenty years and the results of 
much careful study and personal observation are 
here given as to the food qualities of mushrooms. 


The Special Kinesiology of 
Educational Gymnastics 


By Baron Nits Possz, M. G., Director 
Posse Gymnasium, Boston. With two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven illustrations and an 
analytical chart. Price $3.00. 


The previous edition of Baron Posee’s Swedish 
System of Educational Gymnastics baving been 
exhausted snd a new edition demanded, the author 
has taken the opportunity to completely revise and 
enlarge it, making it the mcet cc mplete and practi- 
cal treatise on Educaticnal Gym: astics in the Eng- 
lish language. Many tables of exercises bave been 
added, ether with an analytics! chart of the sys- 
tem, w hich will be of great value to all students and 
teachers. Size of chart, 18x22 inches. 


A Modern Magdalene 


A Novel by Virna Woops. Cloth, $1.25. 

The chief object of the author in writing this 
story is to show the great injustice of society toward 
women; the tocial ostracism that drives many 
unfortonate women of really noble qualities to a 
life of hopeless degradation. It is a very strongly 
written story, snd will take an enviable place 
among successful works of fiction, 


Revised Edition and Enlarged. 
Matter, Ether and Motion 


The Factors and Relations of Physical Science 
by Prof. A. E. DoLpgar, author of “The Tele 
phone,’’ ‘The Art of Projecting,” etc. Cloth, 
illustrated, price $2.00. 


Beginning witb Matter, Etker, Motion and Energy, 
the author shows how they are involved in heat, 
light, electricity, «hemistyy and life; and, in lan- 
guage free from technical terms, presents a treatise 
woich should be read by all interested in physies. 
There are new phenomena, new explanations and 
new conclusions. The new Bepters of the book give 
to it much additional value and interest, as in them 
the author shows how Energy is involved in such 
phenomena as are presented in Spirit Seances, 
and points out that such }henomena all employ 
Physical Energy in such a way as to be clearly amen- 

@ to pbysical laws. He does not deny that such 

——- occur, he even admits that they some- 


Our ‘descriptive catalogue of more than 1,000 vol- 
umes sent to any address upon application. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 








UIDE. 


Toute 
CONCORD, MASS., 


THE HOME OF 


Emerson,Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 
In this historic town tourists and visitors can 


“TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection 


BOSTON 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Massachusetts and Westland Avenues, 
BACK BAY. 


Large brick edifice divided into sections 
for the storage of household effects, and 
vaults for the security of silverware and 
valuables. 

Separate rooms of different sizes, with 
locked doors, or accommodations in open 
storage for carriages and other articles. 
Large hall for pianos, pictures and 
works of art. 

Single and double compartments for 
trunks and small cases. 

Warehouse receipts given and furniture 
packed for transportation when required. 


For inspection of facilities offered, and 
rates, apply at Office, Westland Avenue. 
F. W. LINCOLN, General Manager. 

Telephone No. 268 Tremont. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young, 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 











LONGMAN, GREEN & CO,, 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collec 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
ancther"s, or whether he has subscribed or not—it 
responsible for the payment. 





THE CHILDBEARER. 


A stout little Elzevir, of Amsterdam 
make, and bearing the date 1662, had long 
lain on the shelf devoted to early-printed 
books. Slight heed had been piid to it 
beyond the title-page, which denoted the 
“Colloquizs of Erasmus” in the original 
Latin. The owner, rusty in his classics, 
had never embarked on this waste of fine 
print, unbroken by paragraphs, and only 
the other day was he struck by the title 
‘‘Paerpera,” and led to read the conver sa- 
tion between Eutrapelus and Fabulla. 

Fabulla is a young mother, though 
only in her sixteenth year. Eutrapelus 
discovered the fact, in passing her door, 
by the white napkin tied upon the 
knocker. He could hardly believe that 
at her tender age she had mastered the 
difficult art of childbearing, which many 
women do not learn before they are 
thirty. Eutrapelus, as his Greek name 
signifies, is a jester, but his talk, begin- 
ning in banter, soon lapses into preaching. 
When Erasmus wrote, at Basle, the pref- 
ace to the edition of 1526, he made it a 
sort of apologia of the Colloquies, which 
he enumerates in their order. That of 
**Procus and Puella” (wooer and maid) 
he says has been reproached with lascivi- 
ousness; but he repudiates the charge; 
and, moreover, his stupid critics ‘‘fail to 
see how much philosophy is interspersed 
with the humor.” Nobody seems to have 
quarrelled on the same score with the 
‘‘Puerpera,” and indeed only prudes could 
object to it. Erasmus sums it up as con- 
taining a dash of natural history with 
‘show many moral observations on the 
care of mothers for their children, both 
in infancy and in their riper years.” (I 
prefer to read moralia for the mortalia of 
my Elzevir, in spite of its pretention to a 
scrupulous text, ‘‘nunc emendatiora”’). 

The proud mother tells Eutrapelus that 
he will redouble his congratulations on 
seeing her offspring, a fine pattern of a 
man. ‘'So!” answers Eutrapelus, ‘‘and 
pray why do you plume yourself more 
on having given birth toa man-child than 
toa daughter?’ Fabulla denies the im- 
peachment: God has blessed her with a 
little boy, and she is glad; had he pre- 
ferred a girl, she too would have pre- 
ferredit. Eutrapelus immediately begins 
to raise a dust by pooh-poohing the idea 
that the Creator bestows a thought on 
the lying-in. Weightier human concerns 
demand his serious attention. There is 
Christian II., of Denmark, an exile in 
Flanders [we call him now the ‘‘Nero of 
the North,” and shudder at the Stock- 
holm Blood-bath of November,'1520, but 
Erasmus sees in him only a ‘:pious patron 
of the Gospel]; there is Francis I., 
king of the French, detained by the Span- 
iards, though he deserved a better fate; 
his rival, Charles V., is striving with 
might and main to extend the bounds of 
his monarchy ; Ferdinand I., in Germany, 
has his hands full; the Peasants’ War is 
flagrant, and the populace is bent on 
anarchy; the Turk is pressing on; the 
Church itself totters, and Antichrist is 
looked for—in short, the world is in a 
peck of trouble. 

Fabulla alone does not lose her head. 
She remarks that what seems most im- 
portant in men’s eyes may be of no sort 
of consequence to God, and she recurs 
to what promised to be the subject of the 
eolloquy. ‘Tell me what induces you to 
think it better luck to have brought forth 
a male than a female whelp.” She sur- 
mises that Eatrapelus holds man’s nature 
to be stronger and more excellent than 
woman’s, and he admits it. ‘‘With men 
for your authority,” she retorts; ‘‘but 
are men livelier than women, or exem pt 
from disease?” ‘By no means,” he says; 

‘but as a rule they are superior in point 
of strength.” ‘Camels in turn surpass 
them,” replies Fabulla. Eutrapelus then 
takes his stand on the fact that the male 
was created first. Yet Adam came 
before Christ, he fs reminded, and the 
artisan’s latest product is commonly his 
best. ‘But God,” persists Eutrapelus, 
“gubjected the woman tothe man.” ‘‘It 
does not follow,” says Faballa, ‘that the 
one who commands is the better; and 
anyhow it is the wife, not the woman, 
who is subjected, and so subjected that 
she obeys her husband as being not more 
excellent, but more savage. Tell me, 
Eutrapelus, which ts the weaker, the one 
who yields to the other, or the one 
yielded to?” 

At this point it is clearly time for St. 





Paul to teke a hand in the controversy, 
and Eutrapelus begs to inquire what the 
apostle meant, in his Epistle to the Corin- 
thiang, when he declared Christ the head 
of man, and the man the head of the 
woman, and again that man is the image 
and glory of God, but the woman is the 
glory of the man. Nothing daunted, 
Fabulla, on her part, inquires whether it 
has been given to men alone to be mem- 
bers of Christ, and extorts the confession 
that the privilege belongs by faith to all 
the race. Then, how happens it that, 
when there is one head, it is not possessed 
in common by all the members? And if 
God made man in his own image (she 
comments on Paul), is it a corporeal, or 
a mental likeness that is in question? 
Eutrapelus has no doubt that the image 
consists in mental endowments. 

Fa. But in these wherein do men sur- 

ass us? Which sex most abounds in 

runkenness, wrangling, fighting, slaugh- 
ter, war, rapine, adultery? 

Ev. But we men alone wage war for 
our country. 

Fa. And oftener than not abandon 
your posts, and disgrace yourselves by 
flight; nor is it always for country that 
you desert wife and little ones, but half 
the time for a paltry pittance, and, worse 
than gladiators, surrender your bodies to 
the slavish compulsion of either killing 
or being killed. Boast as you will of 
your warlike spirit, not a man of you, 
having experienced what is meant by 
childbed, but would rather ten times 
take his place in the ranks than undergo 
once what we endure so often. In war, 
you do not always come to blows, and, 
when you do, the danger is not the same 
for every part of the army. We women 
must fight hand to hand with death. 

Ev. I have heard that before. 

Certainly it isan old story, and of the 
kind that is ever new. At the end of the 
nineteenth century, Eutrapelus presides 
over the New York Constitutional Con- 
vention, and Fabulla comes up with peti- 
tions in favor of political enfranchise- 
ment for her sex. Her name is now, we 
will say, Dr. Mary Putnam-Jacobi. 

‘*We do not admit,’ she protests, ‘that 
exemption from military duty is a con- 
cession of courtesy, for which women 
should be so grateful as to refrain from 
asking for anything else. The military 
functions performed by men, and so often 
perverted to most atrocious uses, have 
never been more than the equivalent for 
the function of childbearing imposed by 
nature upon women. It is not a fanciful 
nor sentimental, it is an exact and just 
equivalence. The man who exposes his 
life in battle, can do no more than his 
mother did in the hour she bore him. 
And the functions of maternity persist, 
and will persist to the end of time, while 
the calls to arms are becoming so faint 
and rare that, three times since the Revo- 
lutionary War, an entire generation of 
men has grown up without having heard 
them.” 

Eutrapelus, no doubt, is lying in wait 
for her with her own repartee—‘' With 
women for your authority;”’ but the 
Fabulla of to-day is not without her male 
champion, an Eumenes, a Rev. Dr. Rains- 
ford, who adopts her argument : 

“But woman cannot bear arms, be a 
soldier or a policeman. True, but would 
any man in his senses say that in bearing 
children she does not more than do her 
part in enduring the pains, and carrying 
the burdens, of the nation?” 

To test her sincerity, Eutrapelus offers 
a chaffing wager to Fabulla, which she 
accepts, but presently draws him back to 
the main question: ‘‘Meantime, go ahead 
and prove wherein the male sex sur- 
passes the female.” Eutrapelus thinks it 
prudent to postpone his demonstration 
till he can arm himself and order up his 
squad, ‘‘for, in a war of tongues, seven 


‘men are not a match for one woman,” 


and abruptly asks where the boy is. 
With the nurse, he is informed. 

Ev. Nurse, do you say? Is there any 
other nurse than the mother? 

Fa. Why not? It is the fashion. 

Here is the turning-point of the collo- 
quy, and there is no matre jesting, or but 
the merest trace of pleasantry. Eutrape- 
lus subjects the fashion of the day to a 
very searching inquiry, in the author of 
which we seem to see not Dutch Eras- 
mus, but French Jean-Jacques. Two 
hundred and forty years lie between the 
Colloquies and Emile, and perhaps the 
one had no influence upon the other, and 
no share ia the miracle wrought by Rous- 
seau in the practice of his time of putting 
children out to nurse. His fervid elo- 
quence need not have been ashamed to 
borrow from that of Eutrapelus. The 
child, says this interlocutor, is nourished 
not only by its mother’s milk, but by the 
very fragrance of her body. To put 
away the product of her labor is abortion, 
not delivery. To hand over the babe, 
warm from its mother, to a hireling 
nurse is a sort of exposure. Into this 
part of the conversation we cannot go at 
length. Erasmus did well to call atten- 
tion to the ‘‘dash of natural history” in 
it—Pythagorean, Aristotelian, Darwin- 
ian. Fabulla hazards the suggestion that 
‘sat the begining of a man there are sev- 
eral souls, which successively depart till 
one is left in possession; as if man were 
at first a plant, then an animal, and 
finally a human being.” Modern embry- 





ology is not far from this conclusion, 
which Eutrepelus thinks Aristotle would 
not deem absurd. 

But the question is still unanswered— 
Why is the boy baby welcomed more 
than the girl? In what does the supe- 
riority (and primacy) of the male sex 
consist ? Ww. P.G. 
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WOMAN’S DAY AT MASS. CHAUTAUQUA. 
Half a mile from South Framingham, 
on a branch road which carries visitors 
to the grounds, is a beautiful tract of 
woodland overlooking a pond,and crowned 
by an eminence commanding a wide and 
varied outlook. It is called ‘‘Lakeview,” 
but it used to be called ‘*‘Harmony Grove,” 
and for many years was annually used 
by the Abolitionists for their Fourth of 
July celebrations. There, too, in 1871, 
the suftragists of the State, in the early 
days of the woman’s rights agitation, 
held a basket picnic, at which Lucy Stone, 
Wm. 8. Robinson (Warrington), Charles 
W. Slack, Abbyand Stephen Foster, Rev. 
Mr. Wiggin, of Medfield, Rev. Geo. W. 
Stacy, of Milford, Margaret W. Campbell, 
Joseph A. Howland, of Worcester, Mrs. 
Livermore, Rev. Jesse H. Jones, Dr. Mer- 
cy B. Jackson, and Mr. Davis of the 
Clinton Courant, were the speakers, and 
Henry B. Blackwell read an original 
poem. Mr. Garrison was to have pre- 
sided, but was called away to attend the 
obsequies of Rev. Samuel J. May. 

This year the managers of the Massa- 
chusetts Chautauqua Sunday school As- 
sembly set apart July 24 as ‘‘Woman’s 
Day,” the exercises of the morning and 
afternoon being assigned to the State 
Woman Suffrage Association. It was the 
last day of the assembly. A drenching 
rain, following the protracted drought, 
greatly diminished the attendance. Never- 
theless, a faithful few gathered from Na- 
tick, Foxborough and adjoining towns, 
and the immates of the tents and cottages 
turned out in force, so that an audience 
of three or four hundred met at 10.30 
A. M. and again at 2 P. M. in the beauti- 
ful auditorium. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
as president of the State Association, 
called the meeting to order, and made a 
stirring opening address. There was ex- 
cellent vocal music—solos, quartette and 
choir. Rev. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe and Mrs. Livermore spoke. 
In the afternoon there were addresses by 
Henry B. Blackwell, Rev. J. W. Hamil- 
ton, D.D., Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, Mrs. 
Adelaide A. Claflin, Miss Elizabeth U. 
Yates, of Maine, and Rev. Dr. J. W. 
Bashford, president of Delaware College, 
Ohio. Next week we hope to’give an 
abstract of the addresses, which were 
unusually spirited and interesting. 

H. B. B. 


—_— «~@> a 


THE MAIDEN’S MITE. 


A subscriber remits twenty-five cents 
for her Column, with the following stanza: 
Take my mite; it is late in its coming! 
Unpardonable am I, and yet, 
Each week did I send you a quarter, 
I still were most greatly in debt! 
8. B. R. 
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CATHOLIC NEWS FOR WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 





The C. T. A. News, the official organ 
of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union 
of the archdiocese of Philadelphia, has 
a significant editorial, entitled, ‘‘Woman’s 
Rights,” which we reprint entire: 


There is considerable agitatwM going 
on at preseat, in various parts of the 
country, regarding the above subject. 
We believe that the female has a right to 
make demand for the enjoyment of every 
privilege that she feels she is entitled to, 
and at the same time we are of the opin- 
ion that she should have bestowed upon 
her every right that is by all laws and 
science of reason her property. 

We would, however, agitate and fight 
for other rights for woman than those 
that are now occupying the time and the 
consideration of the law-maker of the 
land. We would fight for the right for 
woman to have the same sober, honest, 
loving and protecting husband that swore 
allegiance to her at God’s altar. We 
would fight for woman to have that little, 
peaceful home, whose goddess would at 
all times be love, which her brightest 
dreams laid before her when she antici- 
pated the joys of her new station in this 
world. We would fight for the right of 
woman to exclude from her home any 
custom that would gob her of her hus- 
band, destroy her children, and make 
life’s race almost a failure. 

And in making this fight for woman 
we need only attack the social habits of 
the day, and demand that there shall be 
an end to them, and that the home which 
is blessed by God shall not be darkened 
and destroyed by the demon of intem- 
perance. 

Yes, woman, Christian woman, we 
will be the champion of you in the fight 
against your greatest wrongs. We will 
aid and assist you; but we want you to 
act in concert with us, and if we battle 
ogether there must be an end to intem- 
terance. There will then be a safety 
gate erected around your home, and, with 
that home made sober and free from 
drink, you will be in the possession and 
enjoyment of every right that will be 





necessary to give you the full pleasures 
and happiness of this world. 

If the News will ‘fight for the right of 
woman to exclude from her home any 
sustom that would rob her of her hus- 
band, destroy her children, and make 
life’s race a failure,” it must demand for 
woman the right to the elective franchise. 
For only by the ballot can she change 
the laws which now uphold that custom. 

Monsignor Satolli, the papal represen- 
tutive, has recently stated that there is 
no rule or doctrine of the church that 
opposes or condemns woman suffrage. 
The propriety of that depends in each 
community, he thinks, upon circum- 
stances ; and in America, and at the pres- 
ent day, he declines to express an opinion 
on the subject. H. B. B. 


_ “er —— 


HAWAIIAN WOMEN DISFRANCHISED. 


Rev. Sereno E. Bishop, writing from 
Honolulu under date of June 23, gives in 
the New York Independent, on account of 
‘the birth of the Hawaiian Republic.” He 
says: 

The late prominence in America of the 
cause Of woman suffrage led a number 
of our good ladies into an earnest effort to 
induce the convention to permit the Leg- 
islature to authorize it, at least under the 

roperty restriction for senatorial voters. 
This was at first somewhat favorably re- 
garded. On fuller consideration it was 
voted down, 22 to 8. It was apparent 
that a majority of the lower class of na- 
tive women, under the influence of royal 
ventre dances and kahunas, had reverted 
to habitual licentiousness, increased by 
the presence of wifeless Asiatics of dou- 
ble their number. These women are all 
Royalists. There is also a large number 
of Royalist half white women holding 
property, but of limited intelligence. In 
their case, not having gained their prop- 
erty by their own exertions, the posses- 
sion of it is no criterion of intelligence or 
character. The time for experimenting 
with female suffrage was felt not yet to 
have arrived at Hawaii. 


In a state of society such as is above 
described certain stringent provisions 
might have been needed in order to limit 
the suffrage to women of good moral 
character. But we cannot believe that 
the great body of property-owning, edu- 
cated women in Hawaii, able to speak 
and read the English language, are less 
moral than the men of similar qualifi- 
cations who are made voters. ‘*Where 
there’s a will there’s a way.” Let the 
women of Hawaii continue to demand the 





ballot. H. B. B. 
—_————_+or— 
COLORADO POPULISTS AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


The Populists were largely instrumen- 
tal in carrying woman suffrage in Colora- 
do, and it is greatly to their credit. But 
for them woman suffrage would have 
been defeated. Yet there is no doubt 
that a large proportion of Republican 
votes were also given for the measure, 
and that, but for this, woman suffrage 
could not have been carried. What pro- 
portion each party contributed to the 
result is, of course, a matter upon which 
opinions differ. But naturally each party 
desires to secure the votes of the emfran- 
chised women at the coming election. 
Women might easily turn the scale, if they 
voted asaunit. Therefore the National 
Convention of Republican Leagues, at its 
recent convention in Denver, not only 
reaffirmed its last year’s declaration in 
favor of woman suffrage, but ‘‘congratu- 
lated the women of Colorado upon their 
possession of the elective franchise,’’ and 
“cordially invited their codperation in 
the work of rescuing the country from 
Democratic and Populist misrule.”’ 

As non-partisan advocates of woman 
suffrage, the WOMAN’s JOURNAL and 
Woman's Column rejoiced at the passage 
of this Republican resolution. Where- 
upon the editor of the Column has re- 
ceived the following indignant letter: 


DENVER, COL., JULY 15, 1894. 

Have you no appreciation of justice 
and those who do justly? Of consistency 
and those who are consistent? 

Are you not aware that the movement 
to enfranchise Colorado’s women was 3 
result of Populist victory in this State in 
the elections of 1892? That Populist 
Officials, legislators and individuals in- 
ya woman suffrage in this State, 
and, despite Democratic and Republican 
—— carried it? 

Then why do you print, without pro- 
test or comment, the contemptible fling 
against the People’s Party contained in 
the resolution favoring woman suffrage, 
as offered and accepted at the recent Na- 
tional Convention of Republican League 
Clubs held in this city? If seek jus- 
tice, do justice. B. L. BAILEY. 


If woman suffrage had to depend for 
its success exclusively on the votes of 
any one party, it would be defeated. 
Nor can any party reasonably claim the 
support of women who do not approve of 
its general principles, solely because it has 
favored their enfranchisement. We have 
no wish to underrate the value of Populist 
or of Republican support, nor to do injus- 
tice to any party. The Populis#s deserve 
the thanks of women for the very large 
measure of support they have given. 








None the less we rejoice that the Republi- 
cans passed the resolution. The time is 
coming when all parties will be vying 
with one another in their efforts to show 
that they were always the best friends of 
woman suffrage, and Mr, Bailey’s letter 
is itself a case in point. H. B. B. 


——~+or—____ 


PRESS POINTS. 

That some women prefer to remain in a 
condition of subordination and tutelage 
merely illustrates the force of habit, that 

—once wedded fast, 

To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last. 
But that is no just argument against 
granting equal political rights and priy- 
ileges to their whole sex. Let our con- 
stitutional law be made just to all.— 
Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union. 

In New York State 350,000 women are 
engaged in industrial pursuits, yet these 
women and all the women holding prop- 
erty and paying taxes are denied the bal- 
lot, while male occupants of almshouses 
have it! What a delightful satire on re- 
publican institutions? The negro and 
alien may vote, no matter how ignorant, 
but woman, no matter what her position 
or intellect, may not? Reason is said to 
be a goddess. Perhaps this is why there 
is so little of reason in politics. It has 
never had a chance, owing to sex.—Kate 
Field’s Washington. 


Suffrage should be limited, but not by 
sex. One who will sell his vote should 
be disfranchised, because he values as 
nothing the most priceless possession of 
a free man. Ignorance should be a bar 
between a man or woman and the right 
to vote. There are many things which 
might restrict beneficially the right of 
voting, but sex is not one of them until 
sex unfits a person for holding and gain- 
ing property, for being subject to the 
laws, and for sustaining a part of the 
municipal and State expenses. It never 
has done that.— Massachusetts Ploughman. 

The women of Louisiana are mad—at 
least some of them are. A committee of 
them went to Baton Rouge to ‘petition 
the Legislature,’ quite a new departure 
for Southern women. They told the gov- 
ernor what they wanted, very pluckily 
and very explicitly, only to be told by 
the governor in response, that ‘*women 
were too good to be dragged into poli- 
tics.” And that is what made them mad. 
Small blame to them; for whether one is 
in touch with their demands or not, one 
can recognize that when a woman asks 
for bread—politically leavened—she does 
not care to be supplied with sugar plums 
and metaphorically told she is a pretty 
child. The governor of Louisiana was 
gallant, but not up to date.—New Orleans 
Times-Democrat. 

The argument that women do not de- 
sire the suffrage is a non-sequitur argu- 
ment.—Boston Globe. 


2 
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PACIFIC COAST WOMAN’S PRESS ASSOCI- 
ATION, 


The first branch of the P. C. W. P. A. 
is now permanently and successfully or- 
ganized in Los Angeles, with the follow- 
ing efficient officers: Mrs. Emma Seckel 
Marshall, president; Mrs. Burton Wil- 
liamson, first vice-president ; Mrs. Jeanne 
C. Peet, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Clara Spalding Brown, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. Mary Ives Todd, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Alice Moore McCom- 
as, treasurer. The association is called 
the ‘Southern California Branch of the 
Pacific Coast Women’s Press Associa- 
tion.”” It will hold regular meetings at 
Los Angeles on the first and third Mon- 
days of each month, except July and 
August. The annual meeting will be 
held on the second Tuesday in March. 

Letters have been received from Mrs. 
L. A. Nash, of Corvallis, Ore., Mrs. 
Emmeline B. Wells, of Salt Lake City, 
and Mrs. Gertrude Hall, of Gold Run, all 
showing a deepening interest in the work 
of the association and its official organ. 

MARION BEATTIE FosTER, Cor. Sec. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


A Political Equality Day is one of the 
yearly fixtures of the Chautauqua, N. Y., 
Assembly. July 14 was set apart this 
season for the advocates of woman suf- 
frage, and as a consequence large delega- 
tions from distant localities came in early, 
wearing the popular yellow. 

The address of the day was delivered in 
the afternoon, in the amphitheatre. by the 
Rev. Ida C. Hultin, pastor of a Unitarian 
church in Moline, Ill. Vice-Chancellor 
George E. Vincent, in behalf of the man- 
agement, cordially welcomed the dele- 
gates to Chautauqua, and introduced Mrs. 
E. R. Clark, president of the Ghautauqua 
County clubs, as the presiding officer. 
Mrs. Clark spoke briefly, and then pre 
sented Miss Hultin. The Assembly Herald 
gives the following report of the address: 


Miss Hultin’s subject was ‘‘The Coming 
Race,” and was handied with consum- 
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mate skill and eloguence. The speaker 
based her plea for the ballot for women 
not on any sentiment just because she 
was & woman and, by having the ballot 
would better the human race, but she de- 
manded it as a woman’s inalienable right 
as a member of the national life and a 
human being. It is impossible for woman 
to get out of her sphere, for her sphere is 
only limited by her possibilities. All the 
speaker pleaded for was that woman 
ould be given the power to make the 
world better for those she sends into it. 
The speaker demanded that women be 
recognized as women. She does not 
want the masculine in woman, but the 
womanly to match the manly in men, so 
the nation may have the benefit of che 
whole circle of human good. To the 
end of purer womanhood and more 
manly manhood she demands the ballot, 
so that one code of morals will be made 
to do for both, and that code the best one. 
Let woman have the right of suffrage and 
you will not find her deserting her home, 
her husband and her friends. ‘There will 
still be marrying and giving in marriage; 
and then, as on the skirts of time, the 
complete man and the complete woman, 
side by side, will form the coming race. 


—~e—___———— 
PROGRESS IN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 


One of the most important advances 
in favor of women that has been made 
recently is the unanimous adoption of 
the following resolution by the Board of 
Regents of the State University of Mich- 

an * 

Resolved, That henceforth in the selec- 
tion of professors, instructors and other 
assistants for the University no dis- 
tinction be made between men and 
women, but that the applicant best fitted 
for the position receive the appointment. 

For years that faithful advocate of all 
good things for women, the venerable 
Lucinda H. Stone, of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has labored to have this action taken 
by the University authorities. In this 
she has been supported by the Woman’s 
Press Association, the Equal Suffrage 
Association and other organizations of 
progressive women. But the employ- 
ment of women on the faculty has been 
as bitterly opposed in some quarters 
as was the admission of women to the 
University nearly a quarter of a century 
ago. Mrs. Stone writes to the Kalamazoo 
Daily News concerning this advance 
movement, from which we quote the 
following as embodying an interesting 
and valuable part of the history of the 
‘higher education of women :” 

Kalamazoo has a peculiar interest in 
this advanced step so recently taken by 
the Board of Regents, as it was through 
a Kalamazoo young lady, Miss Madelon 
Stockwell, now Mrs. Turner, that the 
doors of the University were first opened 
towomen. There were those who fro 
the foundation of the University believ 
that women had a right to share in its 
privileges. Dr. Stone once or twice ap- 
pealed to the Legislature aboutit. It was 
several times discussed in the Board of 
Regents, but the majority were opposed 
to the admission of women. Dr, Stone 
was persuaded that from the wording of 
the law, women could not be denied ad- 
mission, and in 1869 Miss Stockwell, who 
was then a student in Kalamazoo College, 
was, through the influence of Dr. and 
Mrs. Stone persuaded to make a formal 
application to the Board of Regents ask- 
ing very dired@tly: ‘Can I be admitted 
at the next semester to pursue my studies 
in the Michigan University if I can pass 
the examination required of young men 
to enter there?” 

The Rev. George Willard, the Episco- 
pal clerygman in this city at that time, 
holding the same opinions as Dr. and 
Mrs. Stone in regard to co-education and 
the right of women to share in the a 
vantages of a State university, offered 

resent Miss Stockwell’s petition to the 

oard of Regents, and to argue the legality 
of her right to enter. The regents saw, 
when the case was clearly ——— by 
Mr. Willard, that they could not, accord- 
ing to the Jaw, deny her this privilege. 
So in January, 1870, Miss Stockwell 
entered Michigan University, the first 
lady student there, and for a year the 
Only one who dared brave the odium of 
wishing to go to a college with young 
men. 

Prof. Frieze, who was then the acting 
president, when he learned of the decision 
of the regents was greatly incensed, and 
said to them: ‘Gentlemen, I suppose 
you will be prepared to meet the results 
of this day’s decision, for I do not think 
you will ever have any more young men 
to enter Michigan University.” How 
true a prophet he was may be seen by 
comparing the number of young men in 
the University at that time with the num- 
ber there at present. ‘Phe number is 
much more than doubled, if not quad- 
Tupled, while the one lone girl now has 
nearly six hundred companions. ‘Ever 
the right comes uppermost,” if we can 
only wait. 

Members of the faculty from the first 
have favored the admission of women, 
aud believed in co-education ; others have 
strongly opposed it. Members of the 
faculty also have seen and felt that where 
there are five or six hundred girls in the 
University, there ought of right and duty 
to be women teachers as well as male 
Professors. Others have looked with 
great contempt upon the measure, and 
Others still have said: “The thing is 
coming, of course; it is the trend of the 
times, and in the air, but we shall stave 
t off as long as we can.” 

In conclusion Mrs. Stone says: ‘The 
young women of the University have 
heretofore fully kept pace with the young 








men in their scholarship in every depart- 





ment, many taking the post-graduate and 
professional courses, and fully equalling 
those who have been called back as 
teachers and professors to their alma 
mater. A new day is at hand in many 
respects. A new civilization is dawning. 
It is for us to get ready for it. We 
prophesy that fifty years hence it will 
be no more strange for men and women 
to sit together on the board of the re- 
gency of Michigan University, than it 
is now for them to sit together around 
the president’s table at the dinners given 
on commencement day. Taking a com- 
mon-sense view of the thing, why should 
it be more strange?” F. M. A. 
sccieihilieincmas 


OREGON ANNUAL MEETING, 


The Oregon State Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation held its first meeting of the sea- 
son at the parlors of Mrs. A. 8S. Duniway. 
Dr. Lydia Hunt King, president, stated 
its objects in a brief, well-chosen speech. 
Mrs. A. S. Duniway gave a stirring ac- 
count of the progress of the cause in 
different parts of the Union. Mrs. De- 
Lashmutt heartily indorsed the equal 
suffrage movement, and suggested that 
the women petition the mayor to disperse 
all riotous gatherings. Dr. Francis A. 
Cady gave an encouraging report of the 
work in Kansas. Brief speeches indorsing 
equal suffrage were made by Mrs. Dur- 
gin, Mrs. Fletcher, Mrs. Blake, Mrs. 
Rorabacher, Mrs. Harvey, Mrs. Ingle, 
Mrs. Cooke, Mrs. Parsons, Mrs. H. R. 
Duniway, Mrs. W. C. Duniway, Miss 
Blake and Miss Robertson. Mrs. H. R. 
Duniway sang most effectively the ‘‘Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic,’’ and Miss 
Ruth Duniway gave a pleasing recitation. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, JULY 25, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Although at this season your corre- 
spondent is entitled to the vacation rest 
of writing a letter only every other week, 
still so much of interest has happened, 
that all readers of the JOURNAL in this 
State should be informed of the present 
condition of things in the convention. 

Too late for my letter last week came 
the announcement that the sub-committee 
of the suffrage committee had recom- 
mended the Tucker amendment by a vote 
of three to two, the three in favor being 
Messrs. Lauterbach, Towns, and O’Brien. 
The two opposed were Messrs. Cochran 
and Cookinham. The amendment thus 
advised was the one prepared by Hon. 
Gillson J. Tucker, which provides that 
the question, ‘Shall the word ‘male’ be 
stricken from the Constitution,” etc., 
shall be submitted as a separate amend- 
ment. 

This report was presented at a meeting 
of the full committee, held on Wednes- 
day, July 18. Mr. Lauterbach made an 
earnest and eloquent speech in support 
of this recommendation, but it was re- 
jected by a vote of 13 to 4. The four in 
favor were Messrs. Lauterbach, Towns, 
Tucker and Bigelow. Mr. O’Brien, in 
full committee, voted in exact opposi- 
tion to his vote in the sub-committee. 
This young gentleman is from Auburn. 
Mrs. Osborne, the Howlands, and other 
suffragiste of Cayuga, should look after 
him. As one man after another recorded 
his negative vote, many of them asked 
leave to explain their action, basing it in 
some instances on the hostility of their 
constituents; in other cases on the oppo- 
sition of cheir own families. 

Although this oceurred only in commit- 
tee, and the final reports have not yet 
been made to the convention, yet the 
news was flashed over the State, and 
many papers which are against us made 
haste to print editorials declaring that 
the cause was hopelessly lost. I knew 
that a conference of the friends of the 
measure had been called for Thursday 
evening, and at an early hour that morn- 
ing I started on an eight-mile drive down 
the mountains, and so to Albany, which, 
in that broiling midsummer @ay, was by 
official record the hottest place in the 
United States! Despite the fact that 
many delegates were out of town, and 
that the heat was so oppressive that our 
staunch friends, Messrs. Bigelow and 
Tucker feared to venture out, we had a 
good attendance of the members favor- 
ble to our cause at the méeting in the 
Assembly parlor. About thirty were 
present. Among these gentlemen were 
men of both parties, many of them strong 
and influential leaders. Mr. Lauterbach 
presided, and Messrs. Dickey, Barhite, 
Dean, Abbott, Titus, Morton, Maybee and 
Augustus Frank took an active part in 
the discussion of the best methods of 
pushing our question. Mrs. Greenleaf, 
Mrs. Almy, Miss Mills and myself were 
present, but the most gratifying feature 
of the meeting was the fact that these 
members of the convention themselves 
diseussed with the utmost earnestness the 
best methods of carrying our cause to 
victory. The committee will send to the 





convention, probably in the course of the 
next two weeks, a majority report against 
all full suffrage amendments, and a minor- 
ity report in favor of the Tucker amend- 
ment, or some modification of it. Then 
the tug of war will really begin. Already 
our friends are canvassing for votes. As 
there were one hundred and ninety-five 
members elected to the convention, a con- 
stitutional majority of eighty eight votes 
is required to carry any proposition. One 
of our warmest friends announced that he 
had made a partial canvass of the conven- 
tion, and we already had seventy-six votes 
according to that. 

Now, friends of our cause in New York, 
the time has come when action is of vital 
importance. Meetings should be called 
in every county—meetings of the people 
in the county who believe in our cause. 
Outside talent is not needed. You your- 
selves, your earnest women, your minis- 
ters, the leading men who favor us, can 
summon the people to a church or court- 
house and there make addresses, setting 
forth your wishes, and pass resolutions 
calling on your delegates to cast their 
votes in favor of the political equality of 
the women of the State. Then letters 
should be written. Each delegate should 
receive by every mail letters urging him 
to record his vote forus. You have heard 
that, in committee, many members have 
said that they would be glad to vote for 
the amendment, but that their constitu- 
ents did not approve. This excuse should 
be made impossible by the demands that 
should come to each man from his home 
people. 

Last spring, women of all classes joined 
in the uprising in favor of woman suf- 
frage; now these women are idling by 
seashore or in the mountains, enjoying va- 
cation leisure, while Mrs. Greenleaf and 
the other well-known officers of the asso- 
ciation are hard at work in Albany, by no 
means an attractive summer resort. Will 
not you, who are enjoying cool breezes 
and country scenes, help us now by aid- 
ing in holding meetings, writing letters 
and circulating the petition? We ear- 
nestly entreat your assistance. 

With great regret I close my letter 
with the record of the death of Mr. Ed- 
ward Crummy, of Poughkeepsie. Mr. 
Crummy was a man of ability and of great 
geniality, an earnest advocate of many re- 
forms, and always a staunch woman suf- 
fragist. He arranged many of the meet- 
ings held in his city, and helped us with 
our campaign last winter. He was greatly 
respected and beloved in the community, 
and his death will be much lamented. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
———+<~o2—______ 


IN MEMORIAM, 


MRS. ABBY W. WYMAN. 

One more of the tried and true workers 
for anti-slavery and woman’s rights re- 
forms has passed toherreward. In Wor- 
cester, on July 13, 1894,Mrs. Abby W. Wy- 
man passed from this life to the life 
beyond. She was born in Westminster, 
Mass., in 1818, and in 1843 she married her 
townsman, Alfred Wyman, who was at 
that time identified with the abolition 
movement. She soon enlisted her sym- 
pathies with those of her husband, and 
was an earnest worker all through the 
anti-slavery struggle. 

In 1852 Mrs. Wyman moved to Worces- 
ter. She soon became associated with 
the leading reformers of the city, espe- 
cially with Stephen and Abby Kelley 
Foster, for whom she entertained a high 
regard. Her confidence and esteem were 
reciprocated, and a warm friendship and, 
intimacy grew between the families, 
which remained unbroken through life. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wyman came to Worces- 
ter from Westminster to attend the first 
Woman’s Rights Convention held there in 
1850, and thus early espoused the cause 
of woman’s enfranchisement. They wel- 
comed to their home the advocates of 
both these then unpopular causes. Mrs. 
Wyman was an invalid through many 
years of her married life, having suffered 
from spinal weakness from her girl- 
hood; but she was possessed of a strong 
will, great firmness of character, and an 
unswerving devotion to her convictions. 
While she was often prevented from at- 
tending meetings by ill health, espe- 
cially in the later years of her life, she 
never lost her interest in the work, and 
contributed generously of her money to 
help it along. She was a warm friend o 
Lucy Stone and a constant reader of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL to the close of her 
life. For years she was too feeble to 
visit her friends, but always received 
them in her home with great cordiality 
and oheerfulness. Her long life had a 
peaceful ending. Her husband said, 
‘*She was worn out, and she simply went 
to sleep.” And so, quietly, without pain, 
her spirit passed on. Mrs. Wyman had no 
children of her own, but she adopted one 
baby girl, who is now the mother of a 
large family, and remains to cheer the 


loneliness of her foster-father. 
S. A. H. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The names of one hundred women ap- 
pear on a Louisiana list of persons pro- 
ducing sugar and receiving bounty 
thereon. 

Mrs. Martha G. Kimball, who lately 
died in Philadelphia, was the first person 
to suggest the observance of a national 
Decoration Day. 

The executive committee of the Colora- 
do E. S. A., and the Denver Equal Suf- 
frage League held a joint meeting on July 
20. The Denver League will meet again 
on August 6. 

The place of associate principal of 
Chauncy-Hall School, from which Mr 
Bryant resigned last May, to the great 
regret of the principals and pupils, has 
just been filled by the appointment of 
Mr. John F. Scully, superintendent of the 
grammar school department. 

The National Temperance Society will 
hold its fourteenth annual camp meeting, 
August 1 to 5, at Ocean Grove, New Jer- 
sey. A large number of eminent speak- 
ers are announced, among them Mrs. 
Mary Clement Leavitt, honorary presi- 
dent of the World’s Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 

Miss Elizabeth Whiting is to be matron 
of the new Wellesley College Dormitory, 
‘The Fiske,” which is to be occupied next 
fall for the first time. The cottage dor- 
mitory system which obtains in certain 
other educational institutions is in use at 
Wellesley. Professor Sarah Whiting will 
be with her sister in ‘‘The Fiske.” 

Mrs. Susan Day Kimball, of Boston, the 
donor of Taunton’s Morton Hospital, has 
offered to give $5,000 toward a building 
for a similar institution at Putnam, Conn., 
and $4,000 additional, provided the peo- 
ple of Wyndham County will raise the 
needed balance. If erected, she wants 
the institution named the Day-Kimball 
Hospital. 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner 
of Labor, in the June Forum makes it 
appear that marriage is not a failure in 
the United States. The proportion of 
divorced to married is onein 185. Amer- 
ican girls are more fascinating and at- 
tractive than their overburdened Euro- 
pean sisters, and the industrial conditions 
are more favorable here than in the Old 
World. 

The King’s Daughters everywhere will 
sympathize with Mrs. Margaret Bottome, 
the founder of their order, who was lately 
bereft of her husband, Dr. Francis Bot- 
tome. For forty-four years he was a 
minister in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He was a native of England, 
and sailed for that country June 20, in 
perfect health. He died suddenly, June 
29, as the result of a carriage accident. 

Mrs. F. A. Wright ran for the office of 
school trustee in South Orange, N.J. In- 
stead of two hundred women voting, as at 
first reported, a letter from Mr. Wright 
states that only from ten to fifteen women 
voted, and that Mrs. Wright could have 
been elected if the slightest effort had 
been made in her behalf. Her running 
demonstrated how easily a woman can be 
elected next year if a united effort is 
made to do gp. 

Ex-Senator Ingalls, who has a genius 
for saying the wrong thing at the wrong 
time, in his address before the Republi- 
cans of the Third District, at Frederica, 
on July 21, announced that he was op- 
posed to woman suffrage because his 
mother, wife, sisters and daughters did 
not want to vote. He thought when the 
women wanted to vote they would make 
it known. He said the prohibitory law 
must be enforced or repealed. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, president of the 
National Woman’s Republican League 
has accepted the invitation of the Kansas 
Republican State Central Committee to 
spend two weeks in canvassing the State. 
The Woman’s Republican Association of 
Kansas, has aleo tendered codperation. 


Mrs. Anna Diggs and Mrs. Ellen M. Lease | 


are actively at work in the eampaign for 
the Populist party of Kansas, and other 
able Populist women are preparing to en- 
gage in the canvass with enthusiasm. 

Mrs. Philip Sheridan is said to be almost 
the only widow of a great war chief who 
has absolutely declined purses, funds and 
all such testimonials after his death, and 
to have resolutely opposed all offers from 
military societies and others who wished 
to erect his monument. She said she 
wished no other provision than General 
Sheridan had himself made for his family, 
and that the er:ction of his tombstone 
was too precious a du@y to be assigned to 
any one else. 

Mrs. Shipley, a teacher in the colored 
schools of Philadelphia, is quietly doing a 
work of unique beneficence. She rents a 
cottage for the vacation in Asbury Park, 
where she entertains aged and invalid ne- 
groes who would not otherwise be able 
to have such an outing. Mrs. Shipley is 


whose colored blood would never be sus- 

pected were it not for her voluntary asso- 
ciation with that race. The recipients of 
her bounty are those who need it the 
most. 

Mrs. Ellen D. Morris, of Kansas City 
Mo., has printed and circulated two new 
leaflets for the benefit of the Franchise 
Department of the Missouri W. C. T. U. 
One is called ‘‘Woman and the Bible,” 
by Mrs. Clara C. Hoftman, the other, 
*‘Legal Status of Women in Missouri,” 
by Mrs. E. M. Winch. Both are clear in 
statement, and convincing, and their 
broadcast sowing will do much good. 
Ten thousand petitions have been printed, 
many of them already in circulation, 
asking for a change in Section 2, Article 
8, of the State Constitution, striking out 
the word ‘‘male.”’ 

Immediately upon their arrival in this 
country, June 18, from Japan, Dr. Kate 
Bushnell and Elizabeth Wheeler Andrew 
were met with a most urgent plea for 
their return to England, where the reports 
on the opium traffic and the State regula- 
tion of vice in India were about to come 
before Parliament for consideration. 
Their testimony from personal investiga- 
tion in India, was deemed of the greatest 
importance; and, with scarcely an hour’s 
delay, these devoted and intrepid workers 
hastened on their way across the Atlantic 
to fulfill their important mission. 

The Century for August will contain a 
striking story, ‘Old Bias’s Vision,” by 
the new Southern writer, Virginia Frazer 
Boyle; and a still newer writer, Lucy 8. 
Furman, goes to the same section of 
the country for inspiration for ‘‘Brother 
Rolly’s Drawback.” The far West, too, 
comes in for its share of attention in 
‘‘Maverick,” a tragic frontier story by 
Mary Hallock Foote. Senator Hoar and 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley engage in a good- 
natured controversy on woman suffrage. 
These are the most important utterances 
recently made on the subject. 

Arrangements are under way to make 
Woman's Day at the New England Fair 
a greater day even than it was last year, 
It is announced that Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, of Boston, Miss Elizabeth U. 
Yates, of Portland, Mrs. Mary Sargent 
Hopkins, of Wellington (Medford), and 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, of Boston, have 
been engaged as speakers. Efforts will 
be made to secure the presence of Lady 
Isabel Somerset and Miss Frances E. 
Willard. Mrs. Hopkins will speak on 
physical culture for women, with spe cial 
reference to the bicycle, and in the after. 
noon will give bicycle exhibitions upon 
the track. 


A REMARKABLE 
SHOE. 


People who have had trouble with their 
feet, and have failed to get proper shoes, are 
advised to try the 


Samuel Appleton 
Scientific Shoe. 


You will not be disappointed. These 
shoes stood pre-eminent at the World’s Fair, 
and weré also adopted by the Woman’s P. C. 
and C. D. Club of Chicago. See letter in 
another column also, signed by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. 
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Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash, and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





Boston, December 27, 1890. 

The Knitted Mattress Co., Canton Jct., Mass. 

Gentlemen: You have asked us what success 
we have had with The Knitted Table Felting, so 
much used for household purposes under damask 
cloths, and we are glad to reply that it meets 
with general satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every way. 
SueparD, NoRwELL & Co., 26 to 42 Winter St. 


INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
At all the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction, Mass 














a highly-cultured ard intelligent lady, 





Morphine Habit Cured in 1b 
| to? gare No pay tillou 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, nia 
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BE TRUE. 


BY 0. W. HOLMES. 


Yet in opinions look not always back : 

Your wake is nothing, mind the coming track ; 

Leave what you've done for what you have to do; 

Don’t be ‘“‘consistent,’’ but be simply true. 
—_—_ a oo 


THE NEW-BORN BABE. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Men think it is an awful sight 
To see a soul just set adrift 
On that drear voyage from whose night 
The ominous shadows never lift; 
But ’tis more awful to behold 
A little infant newly born, 
Whose tiny hands unconscious hold 
The keys of darkness and of morn. 


— ~2> — 
THROUGH LIFE. 





We slight the gifts that every season bears, 
And let them fall unheeded from our grasp, 
In our great eagerness to reach and clasp 

The promised treasure of the coming years. 


Or else we mourn some great good passed away, 
And in the shadow of our grief shut in, 

Refuse the lesser good we yet might win, 

The offered peace and gladness of to-day. 


So through the chambers of our life we pass, 
And leave them one by one, and never stay, 
Not knowing how much pleasantness there was 
In each, until the closing of the door 

Has sounded through the house and died away, 
And in our hearts we sigh, ‘‘Forevermore.”’ 





or 


MAIDENHAIR. 


*Mid the forest's cool retreat 
Sheltered from the sun’s fierce heat, 
Where the brightest mosses grow, 
Where the woodland flowers blow, 
Robed in green you'll find her there, 
Slender, tender maidenhair. 


Hiding in some shady nook, 
Close beside the babbling brook, 
Nestling by the stately trees, 
Swaying lightly in the breeze, 
Coyly peeping, tall and fair, 
Slender, tender maidenhair. 


She, the loveliest and best, 
Of the forest's loveliness, 
In her mossy home, I ween, 
All the flowers call her queen, 
Touch her gently, pluck with care, 
Slender, tender maidenhair. 
Home Magazine. 
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EVENTIDE, 





BY HELEN WHITNEY CLARK. 


At eventide, at eventide, 
The day drops anchor in the west, 
The far horizon, crimson-dyed, 
Bears not a cloud upon its breast. 
With silvery chime of tinkling bells 
The cows come slowly wending home. 
Knee deep they wade, through grassy dells, 
Their dripping dewlaps flecked with foam. 


At eventide, at eventide, 
The young moon shows his silver horn. 
The noiseless bat comes forth to glide 
Above the fields of rustling corn, 
The ow! bestirs him from his sleep, 
And flits abroad with muffled wing, 
While from the vale where shadows creep, 
The whippoorwill’s soft numbers ring. 


At eventide, at eventide, 

The glittering fireflies, one by one, 
Swing tiny lanterns far and wide, 

To tell the beauteous day is done. 
The daisy shuts her starry eye, 

The tuneful woodbird seeks his nest, 
While evening croons her lullaby, 

And rocks the weary world to rest, 

— Good Housekeeping. 


—__ —_—~+or— — — 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


MISS DAPHNE’S TRIAL AND 
TRIUMPH. 


BY SARAH E. BURTON. 


It was a trial. For Miss Daphne had 
taught the fathers and mothers of the 
West Church, also many of their chil- 
dren, to read with due attention to pause 
and emphasis; and to have the opening 
service spoiled, profaned indeed, by the 
hurry and incoherence of the responses, 
was more than she could bear and keep 
silence. 

A liturgical service was a recent inno- 
vation. But Grantley, situated among 
the most lovely of New England hills, 
was looking up. When atown looks up, 
young blood is current, and young blood 
demands new and unimpeded channels. 
The West Church had been the church of 
the town for many years, but latterly a 
new organization and new edifice, with 
an elaborate service, was attracting the 
tentative notice of the more youthful por- 
tion of the old congregation. Young men 
and maidens often stole away from the 
family group and joined the worshippers 
across the Common, explaining, when 
called to account by their elders, that 
they liked the opening service in which 
they had a voice, imparting a thrill and 
life they never found in the home church. 
They wanted something to ‘‘do them- 
selves,” the boldest of them asserted, 
and not have everything left to the min- 
ister and the choir, as if the church and 
the service did not belong to all, old and 
young, high and low. 





Plainly, something must be done. 
Grantley, in its process of looking up, 
was becoming a popular summer resort 
for urban dwellers. A big hotel and 
numerous fine cottages had appeared on 
the hillsides, which yielded charming 
views of mountain, valley, wood, and 
winding stream ; and all through the sum- 
mer gay people promenaded the piazzas, 
climbed the hills, fished in the brooks, 
and filled the surprised church pews on 
the Sundays. Besides, the railway au- 
thorities had built a branch line from the 
great central route to the quiet town, 
and an ornate station building, with its 
plot of geraniums and pansies, invited 
the combined spirit of business and 
beauty. And, furthermore—Oh, the pity 
of it!—a stock company, accepting the 
invitation, had turned the lovely stream 
to the base uses of driving machinery. 
Thus shop and mill arose, where red- 
cheeked boys and girls from farms near 
and far sought the means for personal 
adornment and a better education, per- 
haps atoning, in their higher purpose, for 
the dethroned spirit of beauty. So the 
breezy life of pleasure and recreation, of 
trade and manufacture, of youthful hope 
and ambition, swept through the once 
sleepy town, and the church felt the 
quickening current. 

Miss Daphne Grant, however, was the 
liveliest institution of the town. Her 
father had been its founder in the days 
when he sold calico and molasses, nails 
and salt codfish to the farmers, for their 
butter, eggs, and cheese, turning an hon- 
est penny thereby, in spite of the narrow- 
ness of his accessories in population and 
rapid transit. He built a schoolhouse 
and a church, in the first of which he 
installed his only daughter, Daphne, and 
in the latter a man who won the hearts of 
the people in his buoyant youth, to retain 
them in extreme old age. Mr. Grant’s 
memory survived in the name of the town, 
and in the inherited activity of his daugh- 
ter. She had, as before stated, guided 
old and young through the reader and 
spelling-book, thence onward through the 
rule of three, and Lindley Murray; she 
was still a primary teacher, and the head 
and front of the school committee, to 
which she had simply gravitated under 
the neutral form of election. 

When, therefore, her ancestral church 
discussed a change in its ancient service, 
Miss .Daphne’s opinion was eagerly 
sought. It was this: ‘*The old way in 
which my father worshipped God is suffi- 
cient for me. It has served for hundreds 
of better men and women than we can 
ever hope to be, but if there are those 
who need something different I'll not 
stand in the way. Only let it be under- 
stood that if we who are satisfied make this 
change for others, they must see that the 
church does not suffer for it. And every 
one of us must do our best to make the 
service useful.” So it was finally 
adopted, and the young people crowded 
the pews with bright faces, their fresh 
voices joining in the responses in every 
tone of the gamut. Then it wes that 
Miss Daphne’s trial began. 

‘*This will never, never do!” she whis- 
pered to Deacon Trueman’s wife, as they 
walked down the aisle after service. 

“I thought you favored it, Miss 
Daphne; but J didn’t from the fust on’t. 
What’s come over ye?” 

‘““Why, they all cantered! they actu- 
ally cantered through selection, psalm 
and prayer!’’ And Miss Daphne beat a 
tattoo on her prayer-book in imitation of 
the godless gallop. 

‘Well, I s’pose they wanted to git 
through with’t. J’d as lief they hurried 
as not. The sermon’s what I come to 
church for; all the readin’ and the sing- 
in’ ’s no use to me,” said Mrs. Trueman, 
in frank illustration of the difficulty of 
fitting one service to everybody’s need. 

‘*Wasn’t it fine, Miss Daphne?” next 
said a young girl, with a beaming face, 
**T enjoyed it so much!” 

**Oh, Clara Dent! and I taught you to 
read!” groaned Miss Daphne. ‘*When 
did you ever before read a psalm without 
breath or pause?” 

“T think,’’ interposed a young man at 
the girl’s side, ‘‘we hurried to get through 
with our part before Mr. Thomas began 
his. Perhaps you noticed, Miss Daphne, 
that we failed to do it even then.” 

Miss Daphne had noticed. Something 
must be done. 

**George,’’ she said, earnestly, ‘‘next 
Sunday you and Clara come with me up 
to the front pew, and let us try to read 
the rest into proper order.” She well 
knew the pair would be delighted to 
stand by each other and read from one 
book. ‘Inthe meantime, I will talk with 
friends as I meet them, and you do the 
same. Tell them, they can, at least, 
mind the stops!” 

Throughout the week, therefure, Miss 
Daphne, at every opportunity, sought or 
accidental, exhorted, illustrated, and en- 
treated in behalf of moderation and accu- 
racy. She called on her dear old pastor 





and was met with asmile so beaming, and 
a handshake so friendly, she shrank from 
naming her errand. Before she was seat- 
ed, bowever, he came, unwittingly, to 
her assistance. 

“Well, Miss Daphne, how are you 
pleased with the new order of service? 
The congregation joined in with great 
unanimity. I found it wonderfully animat- 
ing to hear the voices of my people 
united in divine worship.” 

“I did not like it at all!” blurted Miss 
Daphne, the tears springing to her eyes 
with the pain of contradicting the saintly 
man. “I do not believe we can worship 
God at full gallop, like a troop of wild 
horses !”” 

The minister awaited her explanation 
in mild amazement. 

‘*We read too fast, Mr. Thomas, and we 
did not read together. It is impossible to 
feel the meaning of words in such a 
whirlwind. Any one listening to us 
couldn’t have told whether it was the 
Bible or the Koran we were reading.” 

‘*Why, I thought we got on very well,” 
said Mr. Thomas, placidly, accustomed to 
pouring oil on troubled waters. ‘Does it 
matter so much what the manner of our 
worship is, so long as its spirit is right? 
God is a spirit, and must be worshipped 
in spirit and in truth, you know.” 


“Yes, Ido know, Mr. Thomas. And I 
apprehend that God is an intelligent 
being, also, and is to be worshipped in an 
intelligible way by his intelligent chil- 
dren; but when they lap one sentence 
over the other, as we did last Sunday, 
when they jumble words together with- 
out pause, emphasis, or inflection, it 
seems to me there is neither intelligence, 
nor spirit, nor truth, in their worship.” 


‘*‘Perhaps not, perhaps not,’ said the 
minister, reflectively. ‘‘Yet God looks 
upon the heart. But if any heart is dis- 
turbed and vexed we must be more care- 
ful, we must be more careful. I consented 
to the change, Miss Daphne, with much 
inward misgiving, not for the congrega- 
tion, but for myself. You remember, at 
your own most kind suggestion, I long 
ago gave up reading the hymns to save 
my failing voice, and the new service is 
longer than the hymns. I am willing, 
however, to do the best I can,” he added, 
quickly. 

Then Miss Daphne did remember with 
consternation her strategic duplicity in 
persuading her pastor to drop reading the 
hymns, not so much in behalf of his voice 
as her own exacting taste and nerves. 
She felt all her guilt and said, humbly: 

‘Forgive me, Mr. Thomas, forgive me 
for everything! Most of all forgive me 
for not thinking of the extra work that 
falls on you. If it is too great we must 
relieve you, somehow. But, in the mean- 
time, will you please ask the people to 
read more slowly, and more understand- 
ingly? And, oh, Mr. Thomas, can’t you 
make them see that God means us to mind 
the stops, always?” 

The minister’s life-long habit of find- 
ing suggestions for sermons in chance 
remarks did not desert him now. His dim 
eyes brightened as he perceived the head 
and shoulders of a fine moral discourse 
lying in Miss Daphne’s words, like the 
statue in the block of marble. With a 
beaming smile he promised to speak to 
the congregation, and to try himself to do 
what she desired. 

The following Sunday found Miss 
Daphne an early occupant of the front 
pew, where she was joined in due season 
by ber young friends Clara and George. 
She had brought a light foot-stool under 
her mantle, by which to augment her own 
low stature and give nature a standing 
rebuke for confining so much energy in 
so small a compass. 

As he had promised, Mr. Thomas pre- 
faced the responsive service by a tender, 
fatherly exhortation to his people to 
make it an expressive and impressive pre- 
sentation of their combined needs and 
aspirations, including himself in the ad- 
monition. They started off in tolerable 
order, but an increasing animation and 
fervor in the aged pastor soon broke up 
the march toward perfection. He began 
his lines before the previous response was 
ended, as if he desired to be with his 
people in all things, and the people 
scrambled to get through with their part 
in advance of him. In vain Miss Daphne 
gave full vent to her fine contralto voice, 
and Clara and George followed closely; 
matters were rapidly growing worse. 
Suddenly Miss Daphne picked up her 
foot - stool, ascended to the platform 
around the pulpit, mounted the stool and 
poured her energetic soul into the re- 
sponse, which, in singular fitness, hap- 
pened tobe: ‘*The Lord is the strength 
of my life; of whom, then, shall I be 
afraid?” 

The tone of leadership admitted of no 
gainsaying ; even the erratic good man in 
the pulpit was inspired to “mind his 
stops” by the positive, incisive voice be- 
low him; and to follow Miss Daphne was 
second nature to the citizens of Grantley 





ALBERT REEDER’S 


Franklin Savings Bank Bullding, 


Institute of Curative - 
Movements. 
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DR. ALBERT REEDER solicits the consideration of ladies for his method of 


Treatment by Curative Movements. 


It has been demonstrated to be the most efficacious means for the cure of 
excess of fat, local or general ; relaxed muscular system; general weakness ; nervous 
exhaustion; headaches; spinal complaints; flat or contracted chests; round shoul. 


dere; bent carriage and improper poise of 


the body. 


This method has received the endorsement of the most eminent and progressive 


members of the medical profession, 


Office hours: 9 until 5. 








and the members of the West Church. 
The strangers present, of whom there 
were many on that summer morning, saw 
a little black-eyed, silvery-haired woman 
a-glow with the fervor of her spirit, self- 
forgetful, determined, whose not unpleas- 
ant voice penetrated to the farthest corner 
of the church, and they willingly followed 
her leadership. What was left of the 
responsive service for that day was a suc- 
cess and so admitted by all; even Mrs. 
Trueman felt its enlivening influence. At 
its close Miss Daphne resumed her seat 
with a subdued air, in sharp contrast to 
her stirring demeanor of a moment before. 
She was, in fact, not a little ashamed of 
her unpremeditated action now it was 
over. 

But it was not over. One of the sum- 
mer boarders in the congregation sug- 
gested, before leaving the church, that 
Miss Daphne might well be installed as 
pastor’s assistant, or the congregation’s 
precentor. The word, dropped half-jest- 
ingly, was the seed sown by the wayside 
which took root and bore fruit. There 
had never been such stir and life in the 
parish as followed. Every person, young 
or old, felt that a good deal depended on 
his own individual action, and that the 
church had entered upon a new era. 
Among other things, meetings were held 
in the vestry to practice reading in con- 
cert with Miss Daphne. Unknown to 
her a committee waited on the pastor to 
confer with him about an assistant to 
relieve him of a portion of the Sabbath 
work, and of course Miss Daphne was 
suggested. The good old man was 
charmed. 

‘Yes, yes,” he said, ‘‘that invincible 
spirit and commanding voice will keep us 
all in the right way.” 

Miss Daphne, however, needed much 
persuasion before she could make her 
involuntary experiment a permanent fea- 
ture of the church service. But now, Sab- 
bath after Sabbath, Mr. Thomas stands 
beside her on the platform, book in hand, 
his face beaming a benediction over all, 
while Miss Daphne reads for him and 
the congregation responds, slowly, cohe- 
rently, with due pause and emphasis. And 
no one as yet has seen any evidence that 
divine worship so conducted loses aught 
in the quality of spirit or of truth, while 
many gladly own to an “‘uplift of heart 
and will” never before felt in a respon- 
sive service. 


—— 


THE WOMEN OF ARMENIA. 





BY OHANNES CHATSCHUMIAN. 





(Concluded from week before last.) 

In a former article mention was made 
of the rhyming contests which are a fa- 
vorite amusement among the country peo- 
ple in Armenia. A few specimens of the 
impromptu stanzas composed on these oc- 
casions may be of interest. They are 
translations, as literal as possible, of 
quatrains lately noted down among the 
peasants of the Caucasus, and have never 





affection is strong in Armenia, and broth- 
ers rescue their sisters when a reg- 
cue is possible, which, unfortunately, is 
not often the case. There is a saying, 
‘*Happy is the girl who has seven broth- 
ers.”” Many of these popular quatraing 
refer to the love between brother and 
sister. 


My brother is on yonder mountains cold, 
His flute he carries in his girdle’s fold. 


Dear brother, play thy flute! Thy sister's here, 
On Lori's mountain, in the brigand’s hold. 


One more specimen must suffice: 


We on the ground are seated side by side; 
Thy cheek is like the apple’s rosy pride. 
Would we were wandering in a garden fair, 
I Vartavar, and you the Easter-tide! 


Vartavar, literally ‘burning with 
roses,” is an old pagan festival, now 
transformed into the celebration of the 
Ascension of the Virgin Mary. Both it 
and Easter are celebrated in Armenia 
with a profusion of flowers. 

There is a peculiar custom among the 
Armenian country-women as to the adop- 
tion of children. Ifa woman is childless 
she adopts an orphan, or the child of poor 
parents, or sometimes of rich parents, if 
the parents consent. This adoption re- 
quires a special ceremony, which, though 
not religious, is considered as sacred as 
the sacraments of the Church. She takes 
the child, puts it into the breast of her 
garment, and takes it out at the bottom. 
Thus she gives a new birth to the child, 
who is thenceforth regarded as her own. 

Early marriages are common among 
the country people. The brides are some- 
times twelve years old, and the bride- 
groome seventeen. My grandmother, 
who lived to be over ninety, told us that 
when she was brought to church to be 
married to our grandfather, she did not 
know how old she was. The clergyman 
measured her with his staft, and she was 
just as tall as his staff. 

In some places there is a custom called 
‘the marking of the cradle.” The parents 
of the baby boy make a mark with a knife 
upon the cradle of the new-born girl 
whom they would like to have for the 
future bride of their son. The parents of 
the girl mark in like manner the cradle of 
their future son-in-law, if he is still in his 
cradle. This marking of the cradles is 
regarded as a betrothal. Friendly rela- 
tions between the two houses continue 
thenceforth. The children grow up as 
playmates, without knowing what is 
‘*written on their foreheads,” until some 
day they are obliged to marry, because 
their far-sighted parents had marked 
their cradles. More than one cradle was 
“marked” for the present writer, but 
without result. This shows how the 
good old customs are ceasing to be re- 
spected. 

In consequence of these early mar- 
riages, as well as of the hard household 
labor, the first-born children are gener- 
ally weaker, meutally and physically, 
than those born later. 

The oppressive rule of the Persians and 











before been put into English. After 
each line, sung by an individual, the whole 
assembly joins in a sort of chorus: 
The violet has two leaves, so fair to see: 
(Dear flower, beloved flower !) 
Who loves, his heart a burning flame must be; 
(Dear flower, beloved flower !) 
Who loves, and does not bear his love away, 
(Dear flower, beloved flower !) 
Leaves her a slave to serve his enemy. 
(Dear flower, beloved flower !) 
Instead of 
Dear flower, beloved flower! 
they sometimes sing | 
Come, let us go to the gardens. 


There are other choruses, but these two | 
are the favorites. In the following stan | 
zas the chorus is omitted, for brevity : | 


The clouds have gathered, yet no rain doth come ; | 
It has grown dark, yet he returns not home. 
My husband in the mountain forest stays; 
How can I sleep, while he afar doth roam? 

An apple is a gift often interchanged 
between lovers. The rind is slightly 
bitten, and a coin is inserted—the more 
valuable the better. 


I have a bitten apple here, 

Within, a gold-piece bright and clear; 
My brother asked, but got it not— 

1 keep it for my lover dear. 


Grief is regarded as the great inspirer 
of poetry. 

The sparrow from the field has flitted free ; 

My heart, my heart is broken utterly. 


I was no poet; poet I became 
Because de husband is not true to me. 


Armenian girls are often carried off by 
Kurdish or Circassian brigands. Family 





That 
Tired Feeling 


So common at this season, is a serious 
condition, liable to lead to disastrous 
results. It is asure sign of declining 
health tone, and that the blood is im- 
poverished and impure. The best and 
most successful remedy is found in 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Which makes rich, healthy blood, and 
thus gives strength to the nerves, elas- 
ticity to the muscles, vigor to the brain 
and health to the whole body. In 
truth, Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Makes the 
Weak Strong 


Be sure to get Hood’s and only Hood’s 





Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable, per- 
fectly harmless, always reliable and beneficial. 


ee 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 ets. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 
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Turks, under which the Armenian nation 
has suffered for more than thirteen hun- 
dred years, is the cause of this custom of 
early marriages, as well as of some other 
limitations upon the freedom of women 
in Armenia. At the beginning of this 
century, when the Caucasus, or Russian 
Armenia, was a part of the Persian em- 
pire, the Persian soldiers used to go 
through the villages and choose the most 
beautiful Armenian girls for the harems 
of the ‘‘Khans.”” So parents were obliged 
to “cover their daughters’ heads,” 7. e. to 
marry them as early as they could. 

This barbarous custom of picking out 
Christian girls for Mohammedan harems 
still prevails in Turkey, where there are 
over three million Armenians. Some- 
times beantiful girls disfigure their faces 
in order to escape the lascivious search of 
the soldiers. 

The custom of giving a dowry is com- 
mon in some provinces. In the cities, 
the parents of the bride are expected to 
give the bridegroom a sum of money, 
often more than they can afford. Hag- 
gling goes on between the two parties 
before the wedding festival, until the 
bride’s parents agree to give the amount 
of money the bridegroom demands. 
These marriages for money are generally 
unhappy. 

This kind of dowry is an innovation, 
and is a result of Russian influence. In 
the villages, just the opposite is the case. 
Here the bridegroom’s parents are ex- 
pected to ‘‘pay” for the girl. The pay- 
ment consists of money and expensive 
presents, usually garments, made to the 
parents and relatives of the bride. 


These customs of dowry giving and of 
early marriages, however, are gradually 
dying out. The Armenian Church, the 
most ancient branch of the Christian 
Church, combats these evil practices, 
and they are by no means universal 
among the Armenians. 

What is called caste among Oriental 
people is unknown in Armenia. The 
spirit of the nation is gentle, kindly and 
democratic, and cannot comprehend the 
distinction between human beings. This 
spirit existed in Armenia before Chris- 
tianity. Christianity strengthened it by 
the sufferings endured at the hands of 
barbarous and anti-Christian Asiatic 
tribes. For centuries the Armenians have 
been slaves under foreign rulers, but 
when independent they never had slaves. 
This is a singular fact in the history of 
the world, when we consider that the most 
civilized nations of the ancient world held 
slaves. 

The Armenian woman will not 
take service outside her own home, 
no matter how poor and dependent she 
may be. She is too proud. ‘‘Poor and 
proud,” is a popular Armenian saying. 
Armenian girls especially manifest great 
repugnance to employment outside their 
own houses. In Turkish Armenia, Greek 
girls are often employed as servants in 
Armenian families. In the Caucasus, the 
domestic servants are always Russian or 
Georgian girls. 

In consequence of this free spirit among 
the women, polygamy never was practised 
in Armenia, even in heathen times. 
Where polygany exists, human slavery 
must existalso. Polygamy and the home 
are incompatible. Armenia is a country 
of home-life. 

The patriarchal customs I have de- 
scribed are fast becoming obsolete. They 
still linger in the cold regions among the 
mountains, where the obliterating in- 
fluence of Western civilization cannot 
easily enter. Armenians who have come 
in contact with Western civilization and 
have received the higher education, chiefly 
in Constantinople and in the Caucasus, 
represent another tyy*. Education and 
Western ideas are more and more perme- 
ating all classes of Armenian society. 

Lucy Garnett, who has written an excel- 
lent book on ‘*The Women of Turkey and 
their Folk-lore,” thus describes the edu- 
cated Armenian woman in that country, 
(Pp. 205—6) : 

She enjoys the same freedom of action 
and social status as the European ladies 
with whom she may be acquainted. All 
the usual facilities for social intercourse 
are at her disposal. [I was once, when at 
Smyrna, invited to a fancy-dress bal) dur- 
ing the carnival, when I found myself the 
only European present. The arrangements 
of the rooms left nothing to be desired, 
and the stewards were perfect in their 
duties; though none of the company had 
Probably ever had a dancing lesson, they 
waltzed most gracefully. Many of the 
company spoke English; nearly all ex- 
Pressed themselves fluently in French. 

In Armenia the education of the girls 
corresponds with that of the boys. Every 
church has, or is expected to have, a so- 
called public parochial school for both 
girls and boys; the school is managed 
Wholly by trustees chosen by the people. 
There is a general desire for the education 
of girls. Washerwomen will sell the very 
Clothes off their backs to have their 
daughters educated. The boys and girls 
Study in separate buildings. The girls’ 





schools are of two kinds — elementary 
and high schools. These last include the 
so-called ‘‘middle” schools and colleges. 
The course at the elementary schools 
covers five years in the Caucasus, six or 
seven years in Turkey and Persia. In 
Russia the Armenians are forbidden to 
have girls’ schools in which the courses 
are of more than five years’ duration. 
They used to have colleges for women, 
but the Russian Government closed them 
in the year 1884. 

The course of study in the elementary 
schools for girls includes the following 
subjects : 

1. Religious education. There are no 
Sunday schools in Armenia. The re- 
ligious instruction is given in the public 
schools. This is easy, because nearly 
all Armenians belong to one denomina- 
tion. A few have left their mother 
church and joined various Western de- 
nominations, through the efforts of the 
American missionaries. These Armenians 
have a system of Sunday schools for their 
children. As the Bible is in the ancient 
Armenian language, the girls as well as 
the boys have to learn in the schools the 
classical Armenian, which is as hard as 
Greek or Latin. 

2. Modern Armenian, grammar and 
composition. In every school there is a 
library for the children. The Armenian 
girls are eager readers. The biographies 
of George Washington and Benjamin 
Franklin are among the standard works 
in all these school libraries. 

3. The Russian language in Russia; 
French, or Turkish in Turkey. It must 
be borne in mind how difficult it is for 
the little girls to learn so many foreign 
languages. 

4. Arithmetic and elementary geom- 
etry. 

5. Manual training, sewing, embroid- 
ery, etc. 

6. History of the Armenian Church. 
The teaching of the national history of 
Armenia in the schools is forbidden. 

7. Natural history. 

8. Elementary geography. 

9. Drawing. 

10. Singing. Choirsof schoolgirls and 
schoolboys sing in the churches. 

In the elementary schools, all the 
pupils, rich and poor alike, wear one sim- 
ple uniform of cheap material, just like 
the uniform worn by the Shaker sisters 
in this country, with the exception of 
the bonnet—a garment of dark brown, 
trimmed with blue stripes on the sleeves 
and around the bottom. In some schools 
the girls wear straw hats; in others they 
cover their heads with a handkerchief of 
the same color as the dress. 

There are six full schooldays in the 
week, with five or six hours of recitation 
each day. I taught in a school of three 
hundred girls, and in another of two hun- 
dred boys, and I can testify from my own 
observation that the girls made greater 
progress than the boys. They are very 
bright, especially in mathematics. 

Besides these national schools, the 
Russian high schools and colleges for 
girls in the Caucasus are full of young 
Armenian women. The annual examina- 
tions show that the Armenian girls are 
ahead of all the other nationalities in the 
Caucasus, including the Russians them- 
selves. The first prizes are almost always 
won by Armenian girls. 

In Turkish Armenia there are high 
schools and colleges for Armenian girls, 
with the same course of instruction as in 
American colleges, except the Latin and 
Greek. English and French are obliga- 
tory. 

The Armenian women go still farther, 
whenever they have an opportunity. 
There are many Armenian girls in Ger- 
many and Switzerland who are studying 
the languages, music, science and philos- 
ophy. There are women doctors of phi- 
losophy and of medicine, who have been 
graduated in Switzerland. There is a 
circle of young women of literary and 
artistic talent, among whom are poets, 
novelists, singers and actresses. Among 
the novelists are the celebrated Madame 
Diousab, of Constantinople, and Mme. 
Marissian, of Tiflis. An Armenian prin- 
cess edits a monthly magazine for the 
Georgian children in the Caucasus. 

Codperative work and scientific charity 
organizations are unknown in the Orient. 
There are, however, some _ societies 
among the Armenian women. In Con- 
stantinople the Philomathic Society, 
composed of Armenian ladies, has 
founded a training college for school- 
mistresses to be sent to the Armenian 
provinces of Turkey. The National So- 
ciety of Armenian Women maintains 
girls’ schools in Armenia. In Tiflis the 
Charitable Society of Armenian Women 
conducts two girls’ schools, one of which 
teaches cooking, the other sewing. Simi- 
lar societies haye lately been formed in 
Persia. 

Armenia is now in a transition state. 
The old order of things is passing rapidly 





away; the new, the European, is coming 


in. But the old is taking with it much 
that is good, and with the new are coming 
in, also, the evils of European civilization. 
The idea of the emancipation of women, 
or rather, the form in which this idea has 
been presented, strongly imbued with 
free-love doctrines from Russia, does not 
harmonize with the national spirit. It 
tends to destroy the most important insti- 
tutions of Armenian society, and does 
not put anything else in their place. It 
gives freedom to woman, but takes away 
from her the sense of responsibility. 
There is no freedom without duty. The 
education of the Armenian women must 
be patterned after such an ideal as will 
include the highest education, but at the 
same time will preserve the dear national 
virtues of Armenia, the true ideal of 
Armenian womanhood. Such an ideal 
for the future of the Armenian woman, 
I think, may be found in America. The 
best representatives of American woman- 
hood bave shown the world that they can 
take a broad interest in social affairs, and 
in politics, and at the same time remain 
loving mothers, faithful wives, and excel- 
lent housekeepers. Such an example was 
Lucy Stone. If Lucy Stone, of blessed 
memory, had been an Armenian, we 
should explain her name after the Orien- 
tal fashion. Her name was “luys,” 
which means ‘light’? in Armenian, and 
“Stone.” She was a stone, the founda- 
tion of the family life. She was also a 
light, enlightening human society. 
—The Jabberwock. 
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“PROTEST AGAINST WOMAN SUFFRAGE.” 
IrHaca, N. Y., July 9, 1894. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your paper of July 7 is a statement 
regarding me which I ask that you will 
kindly correct in your next issue. 

I have not ‘‘issued a protest against 
woman suffrage.”” On May 17, at the 
urgent request of the president and mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of this place, at its regular 
meeting, I read a paper entitled ‘‘A Pro- 
test Against Woman Suffrage.” The 
editor of our daily paper asked the privi- 
lege of reviewing it for his paper. He 
published simply my conclusion—the 
‘eleven assumptions” referred to in your 
paper. These were later commented 
upon by Mrs. Pearson in the daily paper 
referred to. Although my points were 
distorted in her attempted answer, I made 
no reply. 

To know that this, with additional 
comments by Mrs. Fosgate, has been pub- 
lished as a reply to my ‘‘anti-suffrage 
arguments” is a surprise to me. I am 
still more astonished to be characterized 
in your paper as a falsifier, or an igno- 
ramus. 

Permit me to say that such a verdict is 
not in accordance with the supposed fair- 
mindedness of women who desire a part 
in public affairs. May I also add that 
much time and thought have been given 
by me to the subject on both sides, my 
Sympathy for some years having been 
with those who favor woman suffrage. 
My thorough study of the matter has led 
me to the position which I now held, I 
hope, without any bitterness of feeling 
toward those who differ from me. 

Mrs. ORLIN O. FLETCHER. 

[Mrs. Fletcher is incorrect in saying 
that she has been characterized in our 
paper as a falsifier or an ignoramus. 
What we said was that her eleven assump- 
tions “are a series of glaring misrepre- 
sentations which would deserve to be 
stigmatized as enormous falsehoods, ex- 
cept that the author was possibly so igno- 
rant of her subject as to suppose them to 
be the truth.” ]—Eps. W. J. 











COULD NOT WORK. 


Roxsoury, MAss., JULY 1, 1894.—I was 
very miserable indeed. I could not work. 
The least thing I would do I was all tired 
out. I woke up more tired than I went 
to bed. A friend advised me to try Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. I did and am cured of the 
trouble entirely. I am gaining in weight, 
and am getting all my lost strength back. 
Miss CARRIE E. STEAD, 183 Vernon St. 


Hoop’s PILts cure sick headache. 


Complexion 
Sachet. 


New discovery for the Complexion. 
Magic Beautifier. 
Removes Wrinkles, 
Moth Patches 











and 
Freckles. 


MADAME ISABELLE, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 


Woman’s JouRNAL OrFice, 
Boston, Mass. 
———>__——_- 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Franees E. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev, J. W. 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. . eel 

renee Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 

ake. 


Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 
How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 
Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
The Elective Franchise, by ieading Suffragists. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Hen 
Ward Beecher. ssaeied ad 
Independence Day for Women. 
How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alics Stone Blackwell. 
The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 
Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 
Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
DOUBLE LEAPLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 
Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
Woman Suffrage Essentialtoa True Republic 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell pag = 
e ee Rights for Women, by George William 
urtis. 
The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 
The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 
Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 
Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 
The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 
Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 
A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 
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WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


ALLEN BROTHERS. 

The forty second year of this fomiiy school for boys 
and girls ins Wednesday, Sept. 9, 1894. Prepares 
for college, scientific school, business and a 
life. Attention to character building. Send for 
catalogue, or call Tuesday’s, at 

ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 





QUALITY, 
WORKMANSHIP, 
And SHAPES 
UNEQUALED. / 








Corset Waist. 


ary are Clasps 
PERFECTED in this Waist. or Buttons. 


million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
ty at front instead of eleape. Clamp ——- hip 
~  sardirag Py wees po 
: ,dge button ‘holes won't wear out. All sizes ; 
all shapes. 1 or slim bust; long or short waist, 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
‘ Send for ——— circular 4 
RIS BROS. Manufacturers and Patentees, 
canoe Opfice—34\ Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Ofice—S37 Market St., San Francisco, 








A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the papers written by her under government 
pices, and a panied by notes concern 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1 
Those desiring to secure cepies can send names to 








7 Temple Place, Rooms 48 and 49. 





2 for 25 Cents. All mail orders promptly 
attended to. 


S.E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, ar the 
book ia not yet out, 


MEDIOAL REGISTER. 


FOR 








WEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 


eo og 


Hon. Edward Avery,President, 53 State $1. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894. 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t , Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


45th Annual Session opens Sens. 26,94. A four years’ 
ed course of Lectures, Qu Labora’ and 
rior advantages to ents, 











osp! Address RA MARSHALL, 
Dean, 181 8. 18th 8t., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 

Four years’ graded course. tures, Quisses, Labo” 

ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruc e 

are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the H 
ispensaries of New York. For announcements 


an 
and Information pry to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D., Dray, 
821 East 15th St., New York, 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 
CHRONIC DISEASES 
of all kinds a spectalty, pertoutarty diseases of 
omen an 
The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also a 
ledical- ele jan. Her Be 


thorough Medical electric treat for the 
Diseases, at South pei pg 














SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 
_ OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


W.L. Douc.Las 
$3 

















Ss HO 1S THE BEST. 


NO SQUEAKING 
$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF: 
$4.5350 FINECALF&KANGAROL 
$ 3.39 POLICE,3 SoLes. 
$2392. WORKINGH 













SEND FOR CATALOGUE * 
‘W-L-DOUGLAS, 
, BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 








NEW ENGLAND 
PHOTO-ART 








ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readinge and Recitations, in 
ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Suaw, Atice Stonz BLackwsB1LL, and Lucy 
E. AnTHONY. For sale at Woman’s Journal 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
paid, 50 cents. 


in sums to suit, from 
1,000, for 5 
years, at 6 per cent. interest. No 
equired until application for a loan has been 
wcuRITY REQUIRED. Realestate, houses, stores, 


por.ds, jewelry, household goods, furaiture, merehandiss 
tock. fa 1 an 





rses, cattle, Pp bi 
pf all kinds, or any other property, real or personal, of value ; 
pr a note, endorsed by person worth amount of money bor- 
owed, will be accepted as cooeng: Don't hesitate to 
nd ask a Loan. Address, MUTUAL SAVINGS AND 
OAN CO., Tenth and Walnut Streets, Philadelp Pa. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Frequent note has been made in these 
columns of the extent to which women 
evangelists are employed in the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, and it is with satis- 
faction that the progress of at least one 
woman from evangelistic to pastoral work 
is hereby recorded. Since last January 
Miss Mary M. Dennis has been the pastor 
of the East Park M. E. Church of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. This church is the out-growth 
of a Sunday school started by Mrs. S. A. 
Heath in October, 1892. As the attend 
ance increased, the services of Miss Den- 
nis were obtained for evangelistic work, 
and a church was organized. The mem- 
bership has grown to 127, of which it is 
said ninety per cent. have been converted 
and brought into the church under the 
ministry and labors of these godly women. 
A pretty little building has been built, 
furnished and finished at a cost of $2,600, 
all but $795 of this amount having been 
raised before the day of dedication, June 
24. The Western Christian Advocate gives 
an account of this work, and a cut olf | 
‘the first meetinghouse built by a woman 
pastor, she being the first woman pastor | 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and | 
says: 

Here is a church formed out of new 
material. Perhaps not twenty were ever 
members of any other church organiza- 
tion. It may be questioned whether the 
success of this movement in the hands of 
“those women” is not suggestive of the 
reserve power of the Church in directions 
not yet fully comprehended. 

Miss Dennis is the daughter of Mrs. 
Margaret K. Dennis, of Richmond, Ind., 
a well-beloved co-worker with the late 
Dr. Mary F. Thomas in suffrage, temper- 
ance and other reforms. Remembering the 
heroic but unsuccessful efforts of the late 
Rev. Anna E. Oliver, of Brooklyn, and of 
the Rev. Anna H. Shaw to obtain recogni- 
tion from Methodist Episcopal authori- 
ties respectively in New York and Massa- 
chusetts, it is gratifying to find that Miss 
Dennis’s pastorate has been sanctioned by 
the presiding elder, Dr. Dashiell, and that 
the dedication sermon was preached by 
Rev. Dr. Sims, of the Meridian St. Church, 
which is one of the leading churches in 
Indianapolis. Dr. Sims preached from 
the appropriate text ‘The gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it,” but whether 
he made an application to the opponents 
of the admission of women delegates to 
the General Conference is not reported. 
The attitude which her own conference 
shall take at its next meeting toward the 
woman pastor will be awaited with inter- 
est. 








On June 5, Mrs. Hannah M. Mullenix 
was ordained pastor of the Congregational 
church at Grand Meadow, Minn. After 
the examination was satisfactorily con- 
cluded, Rev. C. D. Wright, of Austin, 
offered the ordination prayer; Rev. J. E. 
McConnell, of Northfield, gave the right 
hand of fellowship and the charge; Rev. 
Mr. Brown, of Rose Creek, gave the 
charge to the church. In the evening a 
sermon was preached by Rev. D. C. Reid, 
of Spring Valley, and the benediction was 
offered by the new pastor. 

Ce ae 

Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, D.D., has 
finally accepted a unanimous call to the 
Universalist church at Omaha, Neb. The 
situation has improved greatly during 
her pastorate. Miss Chapin lately sailed 
for England. She goes mainly for the 
sea voyage, and will spend the few weeks 
of her stay abroad in the English lake 
district and the Scottish Highlands, where 
undoubtedly she will find the rest and 
refreshment she needs. She expects to 
return by the Lucania, Sept. 1, and to 
present a paper on ‘‘Woman and the 
Church,” at the Universalist semi-centen- 
nial at Eaton, Pa., Sept. 12. 





Rev. Henrietta G. Moore delivered the 
address at the laying of the corner-stone 
of the Universalist church at Woodstock, 
O., July 8. Among the valuables deposi- 
ted under the corner-stone, was a copy of 
the Woman’s Column, “the JOURNAL'S 
little sister.” F. M. A. 
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A KANSAS INTERVIEW. 


As there have been charges made that 
the Republican women have gone over to 
the Populists, a reporter of the Attica 
Tribune (Kansas) called on Mrs. C. L. 
Denton, president of the Seventh Con- 
gressional District Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Saturday, and interviewed her on 
that subject. Being asked if it was true 
that the Republican women had gone 
over to the Populists since the latter put 
the sufirage plank in their platform, she 
replied : 

“J do not think that one Republican 
wecDid — “Miss Shaw leave the Repub- 
licans and go to the Populists?” 

‘‘No. Miss Shaw had no party afiilia- 
tions. I have heard ber state from the 





platform, at suffrage cenventions, that 





she never had been, and never would be 
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+ Lightness and Flavor : 
2 Noticed in the finest biscuit, rolls, cake, etc., “ 
rs is due to the absolute purity and the ac- 
rs curate combination of the ingredients of > 
rs the Royat Baxinc Powper. The 
3 best things in cookery are al- > 
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identified with any political party until 
her right to the ballot was conceded.” 

‘*Will Miss Shaw speak for the Popu- 
lists ?” 

“IT do not know. Miss Shaw is now at 
her summer cottage at Cape Cod. If any 
party wants to engage her valuable ser- 
vices for the political campaign, she has 
no old party ties to interfere with such 
an arrangement.” 

‘*How about Miss Anthony ?” 

“TI did not attend the political conven- 
tions, and have no personal knowledge of 
the facts in the case, but I firmly believe 
Miss Anthony is still loyal to Republican 
principles. She was indignant at what 
she regarded as a lack of courage and wis- 
dom on the part of the men who run the 
Republican convention. If she has re- 
pudiated anything, it has been them and 
not the party.” 

‘“*Will the action of the State conven- 
tions make any difference in the amend- 
ment campaign?” 

“No; the uncertainties of party action 
were taken into consideration when the 
campaign was planned. All suffrage 
women are grateful to the parties that 
have indorsed the amendment, but our 
membership is composed of adherents of 
all political parties, and our campaign 
will continue to be strictly non-partisan.” 

‘“*Will the Populists’ endorsement of 
the amendment keep Republicans from 
voting for it?” 

“I think not. Theantagonism existing 
between the Republican and Populist par- 
ties should not, and I think will not affect 
the vote on the amendment, as it is in 
every sense & non-partisan measure.”’ 

“Do you think the Wichita Zagle is 
hurting your cause?” 

“I think the Zagle is doing us more 
good than harm. Its ceaseless and sense- 
less tirade has attracted the attention of 
men who were indifferent to the subject, ; 
and the fact that not one substantial ar- 
gument has been produced, and it has 
been forced to depend upon coarse ridi- 
cule and obscene jests to express its fear 
and hatred, has convinced decent men of 
the justice of the cause. This is substan- 
tially the experience of a man as he re- 
lated it to me a short time ago.” 

“Do you expect the amendment to 
carry ?” 

**Yes, I expect it to carry throughout 
the State, and in this district by a large 
majority. Since last February my cam- 
paign work has brought me in contact 
with great numbers of voters, and I find 
much enthusiasm for, and very little op- 
position to the cause. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE ARMENIA 
FAMINE. 

Previously acknowledged, 

Julia C. Simpkin, Sherwood, N. Y., 


$154.50 
75 
Marmora De Voe, Seattle, Wash., 1.00 





D. G. Briggs, Dryden, N. Y., 5.00 
Miriam Howard Du Bose, Columbus, O., 2.00 
Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood, N. Y.5 _1.00 
Friends,’’ Minneapolis, Minn., 10.40 
Total, $174.25 


Wa. Lioyp Garrison, Treas. 
Boston, July 24, 1894. 

Friends” in Minneapolis write: ‘‘May 
we suggest that you mention in the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL that five dollars will 
support one person in Armenia for six 
months? The fact that flour is $12, while 
emphasizing the pitiable situation, is so 
discouraging that the above - mentioned 
statement may incite others, as it did us, 
to send what they can.” 
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TWO PRESS WOMEN CONVERTED. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

On Wednesday, July 11, a party of the 
N. E. Women’s Press Association left 
Boston with free passes over the Fitch- 
burg road for Lake Champlain, and re- 
turned by way of Saratoga on Monday. 

They were received very kindly by the 

















proprietor of the Van Ness House, Bur. 








lington, Vt., by Hon. Nelson W. Fisk, of 
Isle La Motte, by the proprietors of 
Hotel Champlain at Bluff Point, N. Y., 
by the proprietors of Westport Inn, 
N. Y., and of the United States Hotel, 
Saratoga, N. Y. 

Twice during the trip did the woman 
suffrage question come up, and twice 
those opposing kindly agreed with its 
champions. When the question was 
raised, ‘‘What shall I say to the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL?” the answer came speedily, 
‘Tell them two converts were made on 
this trip.” H. 
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THE HEAVENLY TWINS. 


The following clever lines addressed to 
Sarah Grand, the author of ‘*The Heaven- 
ly Twins,’’ recently appeared in the West- 
minster Gazette: 

Tell me, Mrs. Sarah Grand, 
(What I ill can understand) 

Why your men are all so horrid, 
All with ‘‘a retreating forehead”’? 


Why your women all are decked 
With every gift of intellect, 

And yet—invariably wed 

These knights of the retreating head? 


She, as bright as a geranium, 
He, a simian type of cranium, 
Why, with decent chaps all round her, 
Choose an atavistic Bounder? 


We are apes—well, let that pass, 
Need she, therefore, be an ass? 
Tell me, tell me, Sarah Grand, 
For I do not understand. 
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CALIFORNIA COUNCIL PROSPECTUS, 


The Suffragists’ Central Council of Cali- 
fornia have issued the following prospec- 
tus: 

To the Friends of Equal Suffrage throughout 

California. Greeting; 

On March 23, 1894, in the city of Los 
Angeles, a number of California’s leading 
suffragists, in council, decided as follows: 


In view of the difficulties of convening 
equal suffragists in a State Convention, 
to inaugurate a State campaign, we pre- 
sume upon taking the initiative, believing 
that by so doing we voice the universal 
sentiment of woman suffrage advocates ; 
that the time is ripe for concentrated 
effort, on the line of political equality for 
all of California’s citizens. Hence, at a 
called meeting of delegates from the sev- 
eral societies, unions, clubs and organi- 
zations that indorse the cause, a ‘*Cen- 
tral Council” was formed, whose prov- 
ince through its Executive Board is to be 
a council of reference, recommendation 
and information in coming State work. 

This Council, representative of well 
known advocates of political equality, 
regardless of sex, and on a non-partisan 
basis, cordially invites the co-operation 
of the entire Commonwealth, through its 
churches, its city and country organiza- 
tions of every name, in a most thorough 
and active campaign, to place California, 
at the earliest possible date, among the 
State sisterhoods, granting political free- 
dom to all its people. 

Asa guarantee to the public this ‘*Coun- 
cil” will give official indorsement to such 
field and local secretaries as any given 
locality or organization may select; also 
will recommend lecturers and canvassers 
whose ability and devotion give promise 
of earnest work. It is also the province 
of this ‘‘Council” to possess itself of the 
best literature extant on this question, 
and supply the same to all affiliating soci- 
eties at actual cost of production and dis- 
tribution, to keep the work before the 
press of the State, and in all suitable ways 
hold the interest of the public to a ques- 
tion which has so much to do with the 
future moral and reformatory issues of 





this Council believes it might be well to 
inaugurate the work by a State canvass 
in such form as to get an expression of 
all the people (as nearly as possible) 
whether | are individually for or 
against equal rights at the ballot-box? 
By subdivision of such in cities, giving 
each society co-operative charge of one 
division, and by school district canvass in 
country places, a suffrage census might 
be approximated. With the light such a 
canvass would throw upon the suffrage 
sentiment, the Council would better under- 
stand local needs, and be better prepared 
to aid local effort. 

Believing that a simultaneous move- 
ment throughout the State will throw 
new light and sense of responsibility 
upon this question, and arouse the latent 
justice and progressive spirit of its citi- 
zens, the above is respectfully submitted 
by the United Woman Suffragists’ Central 
Council of California. 

Mrs. Mary GaRBurTt, President. 
Mrs. M. I. Topp, Secretary. 

Judge A. J. Utley, Pasadena; Rev. R. 
W. Webster, Los Angeles; Hon. Robert 
N. Bulla, Los Angeles; Ex-Gov. J. Bid- 
well, Chico; Thos. V. Cator, San Fran- 
cisco; J. L. Gilbert, President State 
Alliance, Reedly; W. H. Kimball, San 
Diego; Mrs. M. V. Longley, South Pasa- 
dena; Miss Agnes M. Manning, San 
Francisco; Mrs. 8. M. Severance, Gilroy. 

Central Council Members at Large. 


Mrs. ALICE MOORE McComas, Cor. Sec., 
1927 Penn. Avenue, Boyle Heights, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 





A MODEL ELECTION CANVASS. 


Mrs. Kate Tupper Galpin, candidate for 
the office of superintendent of schools for 
Los Angeles County, California, is nomi- 
nated on the ground that she possesses 
the following qualifications for that 
office : 

First—She graduated at Iowa State 
Agricultural College in 1874. 

Second—She has occupied the follow- 
ing positions: Teacher in ungraded 
schools, Polk County, Iowa, winter of 
1872-73; teacher in Baptist College, Des 
Moines, Iowa, winter of 1873-74; assist- 
ant principal of schools, Nevada, Iowa, 
1874-75; principal, Ward School, Atlan- 
tic, Iowa, fall of 1875; first assistant, 
High School, Marshalltown, Iowa, 1875- 
78; principal of schools, Beloit, Iowa, 
1878-79, °80-81; first assistant, High 
School, Colorado Springs, Col., 1879-80 ; 
principal, Academic Department of State 
Normal School, Whitewater, Wis., 1881- 
85; teacher in High School, Portland, 
Oregon, 1885-88; professor of methods of 
teaching, State University of Nevada, 
Reno, Nevada, 1888-90; professor in Los 
Angeles University, Los Angeles, 1890- 
92; conductor of women’s classes, Los 
Angeles, 1892-94. 

Third—During her summer vacations 
she conducted teachers’ institutes in the 
following counties in Iowa: Iowa, Mo- 
nona, Marshall, Lyon and Sioux; and in 
Lincoln County, Dakota. She has con- 
ducted normal classesin Beloit, Iowa, and 
Portland, Oregon. 

Fourth—She has a national reputation 
as an educator, twice having had places 
on the National Teachers’ Association’s 
programs, and having given two ad- 
dresses before the World’s Congress of 
Education at Chicago, July, 1893. 
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POPULISTS ARE NOT CRANKS." 


NANTUCKET, JULY 21, 1894, 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Reading in your paper of July 21, 
‘Mrs. Stanton and Kate Field,” I ques- 
tion the right of the latter to call Populists 
‘‘cranks.” Does she consider it indicates 
superiority to hurl epithets at another 
party? One who does that so easily is 
by no means competent to pass judgment 
upon women so noble as Miss Anthony 
or Mrs. Stanton. 

Kate Field needs to stop and think; 
then criticise candidly and sincerely. 

M. FOLGER COLEMAN. 
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WASHINGTON POPULISTS FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 


SEATTLE, WASH., JULY 16, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 


At the State Populist Convention of 
Washington, held at Yakima, June 28, 
29 and 30, the platform recited that ‘‘the 
friends of equal suffrage demand the 
enfranchisement of woman,” and added: 
‘*We ask all sincere friends of humanity 
to unite with us in securing these reforms, 
to which we hereby pledge ourselves.” A 
motion to strike this out of the platform 
was lost; ayes, 25; nays,104. The farm- 
ing interest was almost solid for equal 
suffrage. It had bitter opponents from 
some of the cities, but the decisive vote 
for equal suffrage shows that the voters 
of Washington, of one party at least, are 
for guaranteeing to women the same 
rights they claim for themselves. 
W.S. Busu. 
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Hoop’s PIs are purely vegetable, 


In the'light of Colorado’s experience, | 


241 BEACON STREET, L’oston. i] 
APRIL 20, 1893, 
ba 7—y. APPLETON: 
y Dear Sir—I am glad to 
the great benefit I have dotted ee 
wearing boots of your manufacture 
These I believe to be constructed upon 
principles accordant with the natural 
form and movement of the foot, the arti- 
ficial deformity of which is surely one of 
the serious physical evils which accom- 
pany and retard civilization. 
Yours truly, JuL1a Warp Howse. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 





I WANT A LADY for a partner. Mus 

from $3,000 to $5,000. Will guarantee to wave 
vince you that you can make twenty per cent 
on your investment, and absolutely control your 
own money. Ido not want your money, only your 
assistance and honest co-operation in a colony en- 
terprise. My reason is that I bave lost faith in my 
fellowmen. Cun give you all the references you 
want. Address Box 34, Harold P.0., Los 
Angeles Co., Cal, 


ES 
TO BE LET.—In the city of Salem, a fine old 
homestead completely furnished. On the line of 
electric cars, and only a few minutes’ ride from the 
stations of Boston & Maine road, Enquire at the 
office of THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 


WANTED.—Will young women who are think. 
ing, like myself of applying for positions as teach. 
ers in Foreign Mission Schools, please write me, 
Address, WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, 3 Park St,, Boston, 


- BOSTON | 
COUCH 


















HIGHEST 
SCQCaVMAYT 

















A Most Comfortable Bed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages and all 
places where room space is an object, it fills & 
long-felt want. Must be seen to be appreciated. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass. 
NEW 


Wall Papers! 


For Season of 1894 








The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, * «© BOSTON. 
Next door to Washington Street. 












-BESTsON EARTH- 
NICKERSON PATENT sot SHEARS 
ee & SCISSOWPRS 


LH) Sh Bihan. 
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THIS OUT MAILTO US WITH 

$990 & WE WILL SEND PREPAID 
@. ONE FULL NICKLE 


’ OINCH SHEAR LIKE CUT.c=———_* 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenrortlows 


LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made 
into the Sprinc Styxes can do so by 
bringing them to STORER’S CEN- 
TRAL BLEACHERY, 478 Wash 
ington Street, nearly opposite Temple 
Place. (One short flight.) 


ee 












carefully prepared from the best in- 





our land. 


gredients. 25c. 





C H. Simonds & Co,, Printers 297 Cougress street 
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